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O, NO, NO! Look, | can’t tell that anecdote 
again, I’ve told it so many times before. It's 
not funny anymore.” That is what Nicholas 
Courtney, Doctor Who's Brigadier Lethbridge- 
Stewart, said when, a few years back, | held him 
at gunpoint, and asked him to tell his near-legendary story 
about an eyepatch-related prank played on him during the 
making of 1970 serial Inferno. It is the epitome of those 
behind-the-scenes anecdotes that are wheeled out at every 
convention, or in every televised nostalgia fest, or magazine 
interview. Some of us know the words off by heart. Been there, 
heard that 


Except, it’s easy to forget that, as Doctor Who's popularity 
m Ç continues to rocket, somehow infiltrating every aspect of normal life 
yaar’ (you can actually buy Dalek beach towels now!), a whole new generation 
of TV viewers — and some older ones, too — won't have heard the likes of 
Nicholas Courtney's eyepatch story before, How we pity them. But help is at 
hand. This Special Edition — the definitive account of Doctor Who during the first half 
of the 1970s, a brave new era for the show — provides a complete primer for newbies, as well as a valuable refresher for 
hardened aficionados, and a thumping good read for everyone in between. It includes some stories that you might have 
heard before, and some that you probably haven't. Here are some things that even we didn’t know before compiling it: 
1) The character of the Master may or may not have been based partly on Roger Delgado's father. 
2) Katy Manning had to ask Jon Pertwee what a hermaphrodite is. 
3) Frontier in Space is basically some people running about a lot. But it's quite good. 
4) Sontarans have sex through the backs of their necks. 
5) Mariah Carey is the same age as Andi Peters. 
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Also, this Special Edition serves as a compilation of the best of DWM's extensive archive of exclusive interviews, 
Our interviewees often contradict or disagree with one another, offering fresh, multiple perspectives on those well-worn 
anecdotes, and they focus more on some serials than others, but that is the nature of memory and judgement, and that 
is the point of a memoir. It reflects how the cast and crew themselves recall what they did, and what happened to them, 
which makes for an insightful read —in turns funny, poignant, provocative, and, most importantly, ‘in their own words.’ 


Regrettably, there were a few sentences that we didn’t have space for. “My daughter likens me to Tim Curry.” “! fell into 
a loo, got jammed in it, and had to be extracted by the plumber.” “| get called ‘Turnip Head! by the kids.” “It says a lot 
about life when you're reduced to counting varicose veins.” Elisabeth Sladen, Jon Pertwee, Terrance Dicks, and Tom Baker 
respectively there. And anyone who's wondering where Nicholas’ infamous eyepatch anecdote got to... well, of course, | 
won him over in the end. “It was during Inferno, wasn't it? Yes! And the Brigadier was playing the Brigade Leader, And he 
was in his office, wasn't he? And Jon Pertwee, Caroline John, and John Levene knocked at the door, and came in, and l spin 
around, and there they all are — wearing eyepatches! And that," concluded Nicholas, sighing deeply, “is the eyepatch story. 
Why it's a legend, | do not know. Are you happy now?" 


In that moment, dear reader, | was. 
BENJAMIN COOK 


AFTERWORD 


BY MA AUSS 
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TRUE COLOURS 


1970 SAW A SHAKEUP OF SEISMIC PROPORTIONS HIT DOCTOR WHO: THE LEAD ACTORS 
CHANGED, THE PRODUCTION TEAM CHANGED, THE WHOLE STYLE OF THE SHOW CHANGED, 
AND IT WAS NOW TO BE MADE IN FULL COLOUR. THE ONLY REAL LINK WITH THE PAST WAS THE 
REAPPEARANCE OF A GUEST ACTOR FROM THE PATRICK TROUGHTON ERA, NOW PROMOTED TO 
A REGULAR ROLE. FOR NEW STAR JON PERTWEE, DOCTOR WHO WAS A BLANK CANVAS AGAIN... 


PETER BRYANT: “The problem with casting a Doctor 

is that you have nothing whatsoever to go on — no 
personal attributes or qualities to look for. You have 
to find an actor who can really bring something of 
himself to the part, to make the thing work with his 
own personality.” 


PETER BRYANT: “] went through [actors directory] 
Spotlight, more as a reminder as opposed to looking 
for new faces, and I came across two: Ron Moody, 
who | thought would be marvellous, so I approached 
him, but he said ‘no’ very quickly; then I came 

across Jon Pertwee, and | started to think about him 
seriously. I thought he could bring a lot to it, actually, 
because he can do funny voices, he’s a good comic, 
he can sing, and play the guitar, and he’s a tall, 
authoritative figure, warm, friendly — and that seemed 
like a good base to build on.” 


JON PERTWEE: “I was at rehearsals [for radio comedy 
The Navy Lark] one day. During a break, Tenniel 
Evans, a marvellous Welsh actor, mentioned to me 
that Patrick was quitting Doctor Who, and suggested 
that | should apply for the part of the Doctor. After I'd 
stopped laughing, I gave it some thought, and decided 
that it might be worth a phone call. Eventually, I was 
put through to the producer, Peter Bryant, and I said 
who I was, and that I would like to be considered 

for the part of Doctor Who. This was followed by an 
uncanny silence from the other end of the phone, 
after which Peter, clearly somewhat shaken, offered 

to read me the list that he had drawn up as likely 
candidates for replacing Patrick...” 


PETER BRYANT: “I liked Jon's enthusiasm. I wanted to 
introduce a bit more comedy into the programme at 
that time, which was another reason that I chose him. 
But it didn't quite work out that way...” 


DERRICK SHERWIN; “We wanted a slightly pottier 
Doctor than we'd had with Patrick. Jon was older 
than Troughton, and so more convincing in the 
role of a fop or a dandy. The idea was that he would 
be basically the same character underneath, but 
superficially more selfish and less introvert.” 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “We cast Jon knowing that, being 
him, there would be humour. He couldn't do anything 
without seeing the quirky, funny side of it. We didn't 
want it to go over the top, though, so we were a bit 
nervous about casting somebody who was essentially 
a light entertainment man.” 


JON PERTWeEE: “It’s actually very evil of Derrick to say 
that, since he and Peter chose me because of my 
approach to comedy... That's why Spearhead from 
Space, the very first story that | did, was a bit jokey, 

I thought. I took one look at the rushes and said, 
‘This is not right,’ so we dropped that approach very 
quickly. Thank goodness they saw it too, otherwise 
they would have pursued it from that angle, which 
would have been a mistake, That's evidently why they 
chose me: because they thought it would be fun to 
have this lute-playing Doctor. It was a bit silly, because 
Pat Troughton had just done that. He was the tramp 
and the clown, and I came in as the dandified folk 
hero.” 


TERRANCE DICKS: “The Doctor is the show, and is 
enormously important. I think the most important 
thing that any producer does is the casting of the 
Doctor.” 


had shadowed Terrance during the previous year, and 
continued to do so in Season Seven 

TREVOR RAY; “One of the reasons we chose Jon was 
because he was so off-the-wall. Of course, when Jon 
joined, he immediately said, ‘Nobody's ever taken 
me seriously as an actor,’ and refused to do any of it! 
We really were at our wits’ end, because scripts had 
already been written on the basis that he could do 
these things. It caused a lot of hassle.” 


JON PERTWEE: “I thought, ‘I’ve got to play it for real 

— straight down the middle.’ That's what I wanted to 
do with it, because people in this country knew me 
very much as an eccentric comedian. I was doing so 
much on radio and in music halls that I deliberately 
grabbed the opportunity to play it straight for the first 
time in my life.” 


w 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “He was terribly nervous about 
doing the series — he'd never done drama before. 1 
told him that if anything went wrong, we could stop 
and simply do another take, The fact that he could 
treat it like a film reassured him, and then he got 
used to it. It finally gave him the confidence, because 
he found the character.” 


JON Pertwee: “If you think about it, it does take a lot of 
confidence to play as up-front a figure as the Doctor, 
Most of the time, actors can hide safely behind their 
art, but, with this part, | didn't have that kind of 

easy protection — there was no fallback. Barry Letts, 
bless his soul, said that it was the ultimate test of my 
acting ability, to see if I could take these predominant 
elements of myself and turn them into a character for 
the Doctor...” 


(6) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


TERRANCE DICKS: “Jon was, I suppose, the first Doctor 
to use his own personality, in the sense that the 
Doctor you saw on the screen was very much like 
what Jon was off the screen.” 


JON PERTWEE: “I wanted to play the Doctor more as 
myself, although that was nowhere near as simple as 
it sounds. Before Doctor Who, I was so used to hiding 
behind the funny voices that it took quite a time to 
figure out who Jon Pertwee. In a way, you could 
say that I hadn't really found myself before I did 
Doctor Who.” 

In thi hion, Jon even dressed the Third Doctor. 
“We'd had a number of dressing-up sessions down 
in the BBC's Wardrobe Department, and frankly I 
wasnt really happy with much of what they had on 
offer, so I said, ‘I'll tell you what...’ and went home, 
and looked through all the trunks and suitcases that 
I had of the Victorian and Edwardian clothes worn by 
my grandfather. The capes I took to particularly. I got 
together what I thought was a good outfit, and went 
back to the BBC and showed them.” 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “The idea was always to bring 

it down to Earth gently, and then to stay there for 

a long period of time. Quite apart from dramatic 
considerations, budgets were being cut, and don't 
forget that we were going from black-and-white into 
colour, which wa rcise. We had to 
have a run of productions that we could afford. We 
couldn't keep on creating spaceships and monster 
suits all over the place, and going out to the back end 
of nowhere to film alien planets.” r 


an expensive ex 


JON PERTWEE: “I've been quoted on this more times 
than I care to remember, but I still maintain that the 
most frightening vision that you can give somebody 
is to show a Yeti sitting on a loo in Tooting Bec. 
Everyone expects to see monsters on alien planets 
or in spaceship corridors, so it’s just fantasy, but to 


have the monsters on your doorstep, coming out of 
the windows of your local supermarket, that’s when it 
starts to become real.” 


at the conclusion to The War Games 
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licholas Courtney returned to the series as 


Stewart 


JON PERTWEE: “Nick was — and is — one of the finest 
actors available for that mix of English reserve and 
pure irony, He was great to work with, because he 
was a lot of fun beneath a very cool exterior, and he 
would always play the most serious of scenes with a 
detectable twinkle in his eye... You can't resist a man 
with his sort of charm.” r 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Jon and I didn't get on 
immediately, although I don’t think it came across 

on screen. Later on, though, we got on like a house 
on fire. I was very nervous during Spearhead from 
Space. I'd played the Brig before, but it was Jon's first 
time as the Doctor, and he had certain ideas about 
certain scenes that we had, and we didn't see eye-to- 
eye immediately, | don't know who was right and who 
was wrong — it doesn't really matter now — but | felt 
that I had to stand my ground, because I'd established 
the Brigadier already. You see, Jon was so often right 
about so many things... It was because he cared 

about the show so much... He wanted everything to 
be right, and sometimes that means you tread on 


corns... With the disagreements about scenes, | think 
I was probably wrong. I think I was on the defensive, 
because I wondered why he wasn't letting me get on 

with what I wanted to do.” 


f 
DERRICK SHERWIN: “The Brigadier was a tremendous 
foil for the Doctor. He was a typical crass idiot from 
the army, but nevertheless quite intelligent, reliable, 
honest, and straightforward.” t 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “The Brigadier was based on 
General Mitchell — ‘Mad Mitch’ — who was around at 
the time, insofar as, like all good officers, he would 
lead his men from the front, and never ask them to do 
anything that he couldn't do.” 

The image of the Brig was more than bolstered by 
the instantly recognisable symbol of his moustache. 
“Although it worked well in the long run, the original 
reason was that the producer said I looked too young, 
which was probably true. He insisted that I wear the 
moustache to make me look older, and it has stuck 
with me - literally — ever since. It was always a make- 
up moustache, because the kind of moustache that I 
could grow myself never looked right for the part — it 
never looked Brigadier-ish. We went through quite a 
wardrobe of moustaches over the years, trying to get 
the image right.” J 


However, Nicholas wasn’t all that delighted with the rest of 


his Season Seven c 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “l hated that uniform. It wasn't 
uncomfortable: I just felt very foolish in it. | mean, 
look at my backs I certainly loathed the beret. 


Jon Pertwee 


} 


Derrick Sherwin made me feel even more insecure 
by saying that I never put it on right. After the first 
, I was allowed to change the costume. | suppos 
strictly speaking, it might not have been as correct 
as the original one, but vanity, vanity, always vanity! I 
know what suits me. I like a peaked cap on my head, 
and a woolly pully if necessary; something about that 
makes you feel a bit more butch! I don't think I looked 
very butch in the first uniform.” 


Shaw 


CAROLINE JOHN: “It was kind of a mutual decision 
between my agent and myself that I should go for 
some major television work, after having done some 
considerable amount of stage acting. Knowing roughly 
the kind of thing that the Doctor Who people would be 
after, | sent them a leggy picture of me, along with my 
details... It must have done the trick, because I was 
called in to read. Before long, I was told that I had the 
part. | might add that the picture was very unlike the 
real me but was a forerunner of the kind of publicity 
one came to expect from being so associated with the 


show.” 


JON PERTWEE: “In my opinion, Caroline didn't fit 

into Doctor Who. 1 couldn't really believe in her as a 
sidekick to the Doctor, because she was so damned 
intelligent herself. The Doctor didn't want a know-it- 
all spouting by his side; he wanted someone who was 
busy learning about the world.” 


CAROLINE JOHN: "I always got on very well with Jon. I 
thought I worked well with him. I would have liked 
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to see more wit between Liz and the Doctor. At the 
beginning, I tried to find out about women scientists, 
and the difficulties involved. | realised how Liz would 
have to have an ace brain to get into Cambridge.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Carrie John was a very serious, 
committed actress, who I think felt a little frivolous 
playing in Doctor Who. | liked her a lot, and we had a 
good deal of fun together, but I don't think she ever 
wanted to stay a part of it for very long.” 


TREVOR RAY: “The first Pertwee one — that had the shop 
window dummies, didn't it? I've a feeling that Derrick 
rewrote that one. The director was Derek Martinus 

- or ‘Dry Martinus’, as he was known. Now, there 

was a man of great humour - a very straight man 

Not a bad director, but very straight. Anyway, we were 
about to go into production when suddenly there was 
a strike at the Telly Centre, and we couldn't have TC3, 
which was the only colour studio at the time. Derrick 


9 DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


decided, ‘Bugger this! We're not going to lose the 
work that we've done on it: we'll put it all on film 

The Beeb said, ‘No, you can't do that,’ but we came up 
with budgets that were actually cheaper by using the 
BBC training facilities at Evesham. It came in several 
thousand pounds under the original budget!” 


DEREK MARTINUS: “| don't know who came up with 
the good idea of shooting at the BBC training centre, 
but it was great from an economic point of view. It 
meant that the rental money wasn't going out of the 
BBC system, just travelling around within it, Derrick 
Sherwin was very resourceful. He was also tough; a 
very hard man, and a driving force.” 


DERRICK SHERWIN: “That was a nightmare time! All our 
props had to be rebuilt from scratch, we needed to 
film an episode a week, and | had just five days to re- 
plan and re-script the whole set up. Those were easily 
18-hour-plus days!” 

However, a fortuitous upshot of the strike “allowed 
Jon to overcome his initial trepidation with the part. I 
think — because it was his first straight part — he was 
wary of the penetrating gaze of the video camera, He 
was much more used to the film environment, and so 
was able to settle into the part more easily.” 


DEREK MARTINUS: “Film and studio are so different. 
You have to go into studio with an idea of what you 
want to end up with, and then see how you can 

create that with the designer... On location, you do it 
the other way round; you search for a location, and 
make the action fit. It's a much more flexible and 
interesting way of working, allowing you to exploit the 
atmosphere of the place.” 


JON PERTWEE: “When we were filming at the BBC 
training premises, I went for a little walk about the 
place, being perennially inquisitive, and I found a little 
Victorian bathroom, with the most amazing Victorian 
bath and shower. I went rushing back to Derek Martinus 
and said, ‘Look what I've found — we've got to use it!” 

As a result, we get to glimpse the Third Doctor's 
tattoos! “They were a little mistake from my younger 
and more foolish days. I always thought it was quite 
amusing to have the Third Doctor, who was so 
preoccupied with being the archetypal gentleman, 
displaying a nice, big piece of arm adornment. 
Nobody said anything when filming, so they were 
seen on screen. Perhaps people were frightened of 
offending me so early on in my time...?” 


the alteratior 


JOHN woopNuTr: “We were in the Chamber of Horrors 
at two o'clock in the morning, and I've always thought 
that this lent something to the scene, capturing an 
eeriness that would never have been possible in a 
studio, The spooky atmosphere fed back into the 
actors, which sharpened our performances.” 

For most of the time, Hibbert was under the 
influence of the Nestene Consciousness. “Most 
actors, when called upon to portray an extreme 
emotion, draw ideas from personal experiences... 
However, aliens taking you over, and sucking you 
out of yourself, and then going back into you and 
manipulating you, that’s another thing completely!” 

In his script, Robert Holmes wrote that the 
Consciousness controlled its victims by a series of 
pulses that passed through them. “I remember saying 
that it would have to come through the nape of the 
neck,” explains John. “You have to build on reality, 


and the reality is that we do have a nervous 
system that runs up into the brain, and the 
neck is a kind of junction box, so it seemed 
sensible that any information from an alien 
being would enter the body at that point. It 
was extraordinary how real it became during 
the filming. I really did, just for a moment, 
feel it happening - a sort of controlled 
schizophrenia 


Episode 4 conta ne 
quintessential scenes; the Auton invasion oj 


Fal High St 
Ealing High Street 


DEREK MARTINUS: “I thought that sequence 
was a real gas. It would have been nice 

to have had more money and done it 
properly — actually show the glass being 
shattered — but we got away with it, | hope 
that I exercised a bit of responsibility with the frights. 
I had young children myself at the time, but it was so 
hard to judge.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Although Spearhead from Space 
very good story, | don't think it was one of my 
happiest, because | didn't entirely have empathy with 
the director. Derek Martinus wasn't an unpleasant 
man at all, but I didn’t find him that easy to work 
with. 1 think I was on a bit of a downer at the time, 
which may have contributed to that feeling. I felt 
rather lonely. Yes, I can't remember ever having felt 
that on any other Doctor Who story.” 


the chance to take ov 


of Doctor Who was fi 


Barry Letts: “I'd been at the BBC for a while, and the 
man with whom I'd done most of my television work 
as an actor, Shaun Sutton, had been made Head of 
Serials, and he knew that I was interested in all kinds 
of science fiction. I think I'm right in saying that no 
one would take on the job of producing Doctor Who 
— it was on the skids, to be honest — so Shaun asked 
me, and I was happy to take on the job on the proviso 
that I could go on directing. I said to my wife, ‘I'll do 
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it for a year, and at least I'll be known as a director 
who has also produced.’ It was a little bit of cache.” 


Doctor Who and the Silurians, the first of thr 
l i en-part serials, was also the first on which 


spin lited 
Ty was credited as producer 


TREVOR RAY: “Around this time, Peter and Derrick were 
moving onto Paul Temple, and Barry was coming in 
to produce Who. However, he couldn't get to us for 

six weeks or so, because he was still working on [BBC 
medical drama] The Doctors, so Peter and Derr aid 
to me, ‘Well, you stay and hold the fort on Who.’ For 
a few weeks, I did just that. | was nominally a kind of 
associate producer, but still on assistant script editor 
money - as the BBC does! | had to budget the filming 
of Doctor Who and the Silurians, and get it up and 
running, and it was me who took Jon off to Hankley 
Common, down at Frensham Ponds, for the location 
work.” 


TIMOTHY COMBE: “I wanted to go up to Derby or 
Yorkshire, but the budget wouldn't stretch to that. 
Frensham Ponds looked slightly like the moors, so 
it wasn't too bad.” 


© DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


Timothy directed Doctor Who and the Silurians, with 


Chis Ope Toh — whast noi a; 
1 Oyly-J hose most rece 


Who had been e In ior 


CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: “| don't think Tim Combe was the 
greatest director of all time... We had a wonderful 
location cameraman called ‘ ist Fred’ Hamilton, 
who helped a lot. He was a lovely bloke, but he took 
no prisoners. He and | were in tears of laughter about 
things that Tim was doing.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I got on with Tim Combe rather 
well, I think. He was a shortish chap who used to run 
around and do a lot of acting behind the camera. He 
would sort of be acting your part as you were trying 
to do it yourself. It was a little disconcerting! 1 think 
he had been an actor. But he was quite short. Well, he 
was much shorter than [regular Doctor Who director] 
Douglas Camfield. Tim didn't have it all mapped out 
in rehearsal like Dougie. We rehearsed in Tooting 
Bec, | remember. There was no canteen for lunch, so 
I suggested that we go to the pub. Jon said, ‘You like 
pubs, don't you, Brig?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘You've 
got a drink problem, haven't you?’ I wish I'd had the 
wit to say, ‘No, Jon, I haven't got a problem, I just 
enjoy it,’ but I was taken aback. I've never known what 
a drink problem is. I don't find it a problem.” 


Doctor Who and the Silurian 


Hulke, who had co-written The 


year, and The Faceless One 


TREVOR RAY: “Generally speaking, as far as writers 
went, they were pretty poor. Mac Hulke — or ‘Hack 
Mulke’ as he was known - was a real hack, and a 
total, absolute pain in the arse. He was a great mate 
of Terrance’s, but he would turn out absolute crap 
that he thought was the Bible, and didn’t want a word 
changed. He was useless. Some of his ideas were 
quite good, but the quality of the stories that Mac 
wrote was dreadful.” 


TERRANCE DICKS ano BARRY LETTS: “Although | think 
there are some very good UNIT stories,” opines 
Terrance, “I never really liked the UNIT set-up. 
Having devised it, Bryant and Sherwin buggered off 
to Paul Temple, and left us to sort it out! Mac Hulke 
said, ‘You've got two stories: alien invasions, and mad 


scientist,’ and it's true, We strove very hard to get 
away from that. We'd already had a letter from some 
bloke complaining that The Invasion was clearly stolen 
from his unpublished science-fiction novel, ‘because 
in my novel, aliens invade the Earth...’ Well, of course 
they bloody do!” 

“What else are they going to do?” laughs Barry, 
“But when it came to the actual job of writing it, some 
people — no names — would, frankly, screw it up, and 
Terrance would have to rewrite. And so it became 
frantic. 

Terrance: “We had inherited a crisis situation. 
{Bryant and Sherwin] had got into a terrible state with 
late scripts, disaffected writers, and God knows what 
else, so we spent a year or so digging ourselves out 
of that. However efficient you are, however hard you 
work, however much you plan — when you go into 
production, things go wrong. Barry used to come in 
every morning and say, ‘All right, come on, tell me, 
what's gone wrong today?” 


Barry: “I'd been an actor and a director before | 
became a producer. After a while, my wife asked me, 
‘What does a producer do?’ ‘I’m not sure,’ I said, 
‘but it seems that I sit in an office, and every so often 


somebody comes in and screams, “You'll never believe 


what's happened now!” You have to cope with it.” 


TREVOR RAY: “It had been a blazing hot summer 

— there was dry grass, gorse, and broom everywhere 
— and, special effects being so crude then, they were 
using petro-gel for the explosions... All special effects 
men, wherever you find them, are schoolboys, third- 
formers who like big noises. The chap who used to 
do most of our special effects, Michaeljohn Harris, 
had been badly hurt when he's rigged a grand piano 
for Charlie Drake, which had blown up in his face. 
His entire team would constantly be going, ‘Whoops! 
Sorry!’ — blowing things up at the wrong time... Now, 
when petro-gel goes up in the air, it comes down 


again still burning — so when it came down, it set 
light to the whole bloody common. Everything went 
up in flames. We rushed around, trying to beat it out 
with broken-off shrubs — there were something like 
Go people trying to put this fire out — but it burned 
the entire hillside! After what must have been a 
couple of hours, we managed to get it down to a dull 
roar, and eventually it sort of stopped... Afterwards, we 
were all in the chuck wagon having egg butties and 
coffee — and, as you may imagine, we were all black 
from this — when suddenly we heard the clanging of 
bells, and two fire engines arrived. Chief chummy got 
out and asked, ‘Who's in charge?’ Of course, everyone 
pointed at me. He asked where the fire was, but ! just 
said, ‘What fire? We're just filming’ — I mean, we all 
stank of it — and he said, ‘Well, a big grass fire's been 
reported by several householders in the area.’ I said 
‘Oh, I know what you're talking about,’ and led him 
up onto this little knoll. Miles away from Frensham 
Ponds, a little pillar of smoke was going up in the air 
— someone had a garden fire — and I said, ‘Well, that's 
probably it.’ He said, ‘But they wouldn't call us out for 
that, would they?’ I said, ‘I don't know.’ And with an 
‘Oh well, thanks for your help, but we must get on,’ 
they left! I was terrified that we were going 

to get charged, firstly for the brigade being called out, 
secondly for arson, but we just about got away with 
it.” DWA 


Barry Letts: “One of the first things that I did 
editorially on the show was alter the ending of 
Silurians. It was the sequence where the Brigadier 
blows them all up. In the script, after the Brigadier 
has done this, the Doctor said something like, ‘What 
a terrible thing to do! Think of all that they could 
have taught us. Think of the science they've got that 
we haven't,’ and so on. To me, that's wrong. I had it \bove: Th n h 
changed to, 'But that's murder! Just because a race 

has green skin doesn't make them any less deserving L jiluriar 

of life than we are,’ Talking of moral passion might 

sound a bit pompous, but being aware of it makes for 

good storytelling.” DWM B mi 
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TIMOTHY COMBE: “| wanted the Silurians to look like 
lizards. Obviously we couldn't have them crawling 
along the ground 
— so they became lizards that could stand on their 
hind legs, and they worked really well. 1 would have 
liked to have seen the Silurians left alone at the end, 
rather than blown up.” 


it would have been far too limiting 


PETER HALLIDAY: “I had a marvellous time. There were 
no mouthpieces on the Silurian costumes, but the 
leading Silurian had a lot of dialogue, which probably 
looked a bit odd. The voice is a very important part of 
being an actor — which sounds rather pompous, but it 
serves you the truth. Whatever you're doing, however 
good or bad the script, it has to be made entirely 
believable.” 

So did Peter get in touch with his Silurian side? 
“Yes, I did. I mean, even a monster has a heart — a 
feeling, an emotion. You don't agonise about it — study 
monsters or whatever — but you must make dialogue 
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believable, however extraordinary.” 


CAROLINE JOHN: “Doctor Who relies on a set of 
extremely talented men and women who are experts 
at playing the monsters. The idea of playing a 
monster may seem silly — 1 must say, | thought so 
when I first joined — but working on the show soon 
dispelled that, as | began to realise the art of timing 
and coordination involved. The blokes in the Silurian 
suits nearly died of heat in the studio, but they would 
save their discomfort until after a take.” 


PETER MILES: “| found the Silurians tremendously 
funny, what with their big feet and all that head- 
bobbing. But then I do have quite a warped sense of 
humour, Dr Lawrence was quite a nasty piece of work. 
He was so unsympathetic, wasn't he? He objected to 
everybody, and had this arrogance that says, ‘I’m an 
important guy. I know what I’m doing. There'll be no 
trouble here in my atomic research laboratories, so 
get off my territory.” 

Peter was less happy with Dr Lawrence's rather 
energetic demise. “As I recall, | suddenly got an attack 


of death, and tried to strangle Nicholas Courtney, 
because I'd gone mad with some horrible Silurian 
plague! Prior to the scene being recorded, I was going 
a little around the bend myself, because the BBC was 
announcing on the studio floor, ‘Watch that Peter 
doesn't make us go into overtime,’ because | was 
stuck in the make-up room, having all this latex put 
on my face... So, when the time came for me to try to 
kill Nick, I was a little concerned that | may have gone 
over the top.” | DWM 
CAROLINE JOHN: “Naturally, I had to fulfil my quota of 
the screaming and mistake-making that Doctor Who 
girls traditionally perform. Even then, that could work 
in character: if some sort of reptile creature attacked 
you, whatever your scientific nerves and restrained 
instinct, your human nature — in this case fear — is 
obviously going to govern your actions. I would only 
get annoyed if I felt that it was gratuitous, or that Liz 
was being made to look silly.” owm 


Doctor Who and the Silurians involved a trip down some 
caves, albeit the studio-built variety, and it wa. 
Pertw 


of her usual miniskirt, and into something more practical... 


's late intervention that enabled Caroline to get out 


CAROLINE JOHN: “It was partly [costume designer] 
Christine Rawlings’ fault. I said, ‘Look, can I be in 
trousers?’ She said, ‘Absolutely not. You wear a skirt.’ 
Jon just turned and said, ‘She's not coming down in 
that, is she?’ I said, ‘Well, I asked,’ I didn't have the 
power. Nowadays, I'd be much more assured and say, 
‘Don't be stupid — you wouldn't get two inches down a 
pothole in this gear!’” 

But Caroline is quick to point out that she usually 
liked the clothes that she had to wear. “Christine had 
some very good ideas. I knew when she made that 
first plastic coat that she was trying to look into the 
future, I preferred the red dress that | wore in The 
Silurians, and I loved the little overall with the funny 
neck... However, I wasn't very happy that they wanted 
to change my hair all the time. I thought it was very 
severe, the first one. Although, in a way, it probably 
worked that the Doctor unbent this woman a bit, so 
that wasnt too bad.” owm 
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PETER BRYANT: “That little yellow banger was one of my 
ideas that they kept in the series after I'd gone. I felt 
that it gave the Doctor exactly the right kind of eccentric 
look to contrast with the military set-up that we were 
going to have in these shows.” p 


TREVOR RAY: “I'd seen a television programme that 
featured these two lads down in Weymouth who were 
building replica ‘joke’ old motorcars. I told Derrick 
and Peter, we got in touch with them, and they came 
up with Bessie. It wasn't my idea; | just came across 
it. These ideas get thrown about and discarded all the 
time, but this one just happened to stick. Rather than 
having a recognisable car, the Doctor had something 
that he could have knitted together himself.” pwa 


JON Pertwee: “Underneath that fibreglass body shell, 
Bessie sported an ordinary Ford Popular engine and 
chassis. She was a Q-car, you see, but she couldn't half 
go...” D 


CHRIS D’OYLY-jOHN: “There was a special relationship 
between Pertwee and myself, because he was my 
stepfather’s flatmate in their bachelor days back in the 


late 1930s and early 4os. It was very strange working 
with one of your parents’ mates — you felt as though 
you had to be on your best behaviour. I decided to 
treat him like any other actor, and | did enjoy working 
with him, but he could be quite difficult — not 
cantankerous, but difficult in the same way as my 
stepfather could. Those artistic people from before the 
war were a slight law unto themselves — rather grand, 
with a bit of conceit mixed in.” pwM 


CAROLINE JOHN: “Jon was a good leading man in 

the sense that he encouraged a positive input from 
the cast, and he would go into every story with 
tremendous gusto and enthusiasm. If things went 
wrong, however, the air would turn blue — and woe 
betide anybody that messed up things during the vital 
process of recording, for Jon's wrath would be upon 
them in its full, unabated force.” owm 


PETER HALLIDAY: “Jon used to throw his weight about 
a bit, but we never took him too seriously — we'd 
just say, ‘Oh shut up!’ There wasn't any time for 
temperament, He wanted to be regarded as a sort of 
literary character. 1 was rather surprised that he was 
offered the part.” owm 


Barry LETTS: “Patrick Troughton's quietness was a lack 
of insecurity — he knew he was a bloody good actor, and 
he could get a job at any time — whereas Jon, though 
he was a lovely man, and he wasnt nastily selfish, was 
egocentric, The sort of actor who very often becomes a 
star, in fact.” DWM 
PETER BRYANT: “Doctor Who was very good for Jon 
Pertwee. It established him as an actor in the public's 
eyes... Since then, of course, he's never looked back. 

I would say that Worzel Gummidge [the children’s 
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series in which Jon starred as a walking, talking 
scarecrow] would not have been possible without Jon's 
background in Doctor Who.” t 
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TERRANCE DICKS: “The Ambassadors of Death was a 

good idea from David Whitaker, who was an excellent 
writer, but he had been mucked about so much that he 
sort of lost heart and direction. He'd gone through so 
many changes of script, and changes of brief, that he'd 
really lost his way. It got to the stage where I decided 
that I couldn't put him through any more rewrites, so 
I went to Barry and said that they must pay off David, 
in full, for his six episodes — although he'd probably 
written about 36 by then — and we took the basic idea, 
and turned it over to Mac. He came to it fresh and 
went on from there, stretching it out by an episode for 
economy reasons, 

za new technique 


Trevor vas responsibl 


to the production team's ¢ 


TREVOR RAY: “The BBC had these techno-wizards 
hidden in various places around Kensington and 
further out, and I heard that some kind of research 
department had started playing with thermal imaging. 
I thought that we might be able to have a monster 
that was just a person walking around, but filmed on 
a thermal-imaging camera... What you got was this 
‘heat monster’, giving off heat in various degrees in 
different colours.” DWM 286 


n The Ambassadot 


rial's di 
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MICHAEL FERGUSON: “Around that time, television was 
going through a very exciting period — colour had 
come in, and with it all kinds of capabilities that we 
now take for granted but then were revolutionary.” 
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Barry LETTS: “I was lucky, of course, in that my taking 
over as producer coincided with the introduction of 
colour to BBCr. This opened up whole new areas of 
technology, and we were encouraged to experiment 
Indeed, Doctor Who was always at the forefront of the 
development of Colour Separation Overlay, otherwise 
known as ‘CSO’ or ‘Chromakey’, Basically, CSO is 
used to combine two pictures to achieve a third, For 
instance, one camera shoots a picture of an actor 
against a plain coloured background - usually blue, 
though green or yellow are sometimes used. Wherever 
the camera ‘sees’ blue, the CSO apparatus replaces it 
with the output of another camera, which becomes the 
background in the final picture. So the actor can be put 
into any setting that you like, even a model.” 


MICHAEL FERGUSON: “A lot of the techniques that we 
discovered went on to be used on other shows over 
the years. Feedback from the production teams to 

the writers was always welcome, and then they could 
write in good ways to use CSO, Ambassadors was one 
of those stories that definitely benefited from this way 
of working. I’m sure it all looks very rough and crude 
now!” 


Derek W re 
Derek devised a 
HAVOC motorcyel 


DEREK ware: “On the first take, I let my legs slip 
down onto the strut and, as the helicopter took off, I 
turned over and flipped off backwards. Michael said, 
“We'd like you to do it again. I, erm, think we missed 
you.’ Story of my life! On the second take, I lost my 
balance, and ended up straddling the bloody vehicle 

— I was knocking the helicopter off course, but I didn't 
know which way to fall. | ended up landing on my 
feet, which looked so silly. 1 wanted to go again, but 
Michael couldn't let me — every time they switched off 
the helicopter engine, it cost us another £72 to switch 
it on again... We had a bad accident on Ambassadors, 
actually, when a motorbike crashed on set. The bike 
got loose from [stuntman] Stan Hollingsworth, and 
went straight into the camera. Several people were 
knocked over, and the continuity girl was most 
shaken. Barry Letts gave me a bit of a reprimand.” 


The Ambassadors of Death reunited Derek with 
Nicholas Courtney, who he had first worked with two 
years earlier on The Web of Fear. “Nick overcame his 
fear of firing a revolver on The Ambassadors of Death 
— which is just as well! He was a perfect gent. He was 
married, I believe, to a continental girl. She was the 
light of his life. When he wasn't acting, Nick used 
to work in a model soldier shop — called Tradition, 

I think — in Shepherd's Bush market. He was nuts 
about model soldiers. We'd natter about them in 
between scenes.” DWM 


Caroline John was worried about performing action scenes 
too — though for an entirely different reason, 


CAROLINE JOHN: “I was pregnant. I never told anyone 
until after I left, | had to run at full tilt along this weir, 
and then the stuntman actually fell, and I had to be 


hauled up. It was dodgy. It was very slippery and very 
wet. 1 thought, ‘My God, I'm going to lose this baby, 
Should I tell them that I'm pregnant?’ But I decided, 
no, they'll only fuss like men do, and treat me with 
kid gloves, and really I was okay. | must have been 
four or five months gone, and I had to tell Jean, my 


dresser — she was a real friend — and she took my skirt 


out three inches. Somebody joked, ‘Oh, you must be 
pregnant!’ I just laughed.” own 


nother person involved with the serial who knew about 


Caroline’s condition was her husband, Geoffrey Beevers 


appearing in a small guest role. 


GEOFFREY BEEVERS: “It was one of my first television 
jobs — the part of a radio operator in The Ambassadors 
of Death. 1 only had a few lines, and I had to audition, 
but I probably wouldn't have known about it had 
Carrie not been in Doctor Who.” 

Geoffrey wistfully remembers a more leisured 
professionalism. “Nowadays, with a part as small as 


that, you'd go in for one day and just do it, but, in 
those days, the whole cast would rehearse together for 
a week, which was much more interesting. You got 

to know everybody before recording, and | remember 
Michael Ferguson doing fun things towards the end 
of rehearsals, like comedy runs and speed runs, which 
we all enjoyed.” | [ ir DWM 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Michael was a lovely director. He 
was very relaxed and easy to work with. I remember 
him saying something to me during The Ambassadors 
of Death... We sat down in the pub after rehearsing one 
day, and again I was feeling a bit insecure. It may have 
been to do with what was going on in my private life, 1 
can't remember, Mike said to me, quite rightly, ‘What 
you've got to do is learn not to care, even though you 
do care...’ That's a philosophy that I’ve learned over 
the years, but because you're always, if you're any sort 


Terrance Dicks 


of actor, questioning what you do, and you want to do 
your very best, if you let yourself down, that's... well, 
it's not a pleasant thing. But you have to learn to accept 
it. That's survival.” DWM 


The next serial, Inferno, was written by Don Houghton, 


and saw the permanent introduction of a new two 


episodes-per-fortnight recording pattern to allow for more 
efficient use of time and resources. Douglas Camfield was 


Inferno’s contracted director 


CHRIS D’OYLY-JOHN: “Inferno was a wonderful script — a 
doppelganger world where the Brigadier, Benton, and 
everyone else existed as Nazis. Nick Courtney had a 
ball. It was all to do with the lava at the centre of the 
world welling up and escaping.” owm 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “Each time I completed a Doctor 
Who serial, 1 would hear that there was a knockout 
script in the pipeline, and I'd end up on the Doctor 
Who treadmill again.” 
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However, Douglas felt that the Pertwee era became 
“a shade cosy. There was a reliance on well-tried 
ingredients and, although there were big strides in the 
Doctor Who technology — CSO and other innovations 
— the show tended to stick to a proven format, It was 
successful but predictable.” i 


Douglas had worked on Doctor Who ever since the 


inception, most recently on The Invasion, in which 


Levene had appeared as a UNIT corporal named Benton. 


By Inferno, Benton had become a sergeant. 

JOHN Levene: “Douglas worked so beautifully at the 
BBC, and he was such a powerful director. He had 

a great presence about him, and his discipline in 
keeping the crew and the cast really tight is what 
made the whole thing work. He was determined to 
make UNIT very military, After the first costumes that 
we had in The Ambassadors of Death, which were very 
weak and pathetic, he started to get Benton dressed 
in real commando outfits, and the Brigadier started 
wearing the proper hat. I remember I wasn't very 
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good at saluting - I felt a bit self-conscious, because 

I hadn't ever been in the military — but Douglas took 
me out into Richmond Park, and taught me how to 
walk, and salute, and come to attention like a military 
man. > 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “In many ways, Inferno is my 
favourite. It has to be, really, because I played two 
parts. But I refuse to talk about eyepatches...!” r 


CAROLINE JOHN: “I was fond of Inferno, because it 
allowed me to play parallel-world Liz with a great deal 
of sneering and cynicism. She was very much the 
tough, cold professional soldier, and that was a whole 
new dimension to latch onto and enlarge... This was 
not only an opportunity to play Liz as distinctly less 
than the whiter-than-white heroine that she was, but 
also it was to show a process of development within 
the character as she came around to the side of the 
Doctor. I might add that the costume for that was very 
kinky indeed, what with its boots and miniskirt, but 
no one seemed to think of this until after it went out, 
and I got some rather peculiar letters!” í 


Shaw comes good in th 


nd, and shoot 


3rigade Leader to allow the Doctor's escape 
CAROLINE JOHN: “l was four months pregnant by the 
time that I had to fire that gun. I said to the armourer, 
‘You're going to have to do it yourself.’ | knew that 
Barry would be furious if I didn't shoot the gun, so 1 
made a quiet pact with the armourer that when I went 
to shoot the ‘Brigadier’... well, nobody in the studio 
knew that I hadnt fired the gun — the armourer had 
fired another one. I just couldn't bring myself to pull 
the trigger, because I felt that this thing had been 
made to kill. It's a funny feeling holding a real gun.” 


were the hai 


Inferno's token monster y Primords 

parry Letts: “I didn't think much of them, to be 
honest. 1 would have preferred them to be more ape- 
like, because of the idea that human beings come 
from ape-like creatures, but Dougie wanted them to 
be like werewolves. One of the difficulties of doing 
monsters in general — whether they be make-up or 
rubber masks — is that, although you agree to them in 
principal, it’s not until just before the recording that 
you get to see them. By that time, it's too late to make 


changes, so you go with what you have.” p 


JON Pertwee: “They were always scratching something 
together from nothing. A Doctor Who monster that 
looks good on screen will often be laughably bad off it. 
The Primords in Inferno were some of the worst ones. 
The filming was going very nicely, we all thought, and 
the script was a good one, full of frightening bits for 
the audience, and lots of action for the Doctor — and 
then they unveil these ridiculous werewolf things, 
with great false teeth and fur-covered rubber gloves! 


They were awful. I remember asking Douglas if he 
erious about using them. Although I don't think 
he was very happy, it was too late to do anything about 
it, Olaf Pooley, who was playing the main villain in the 
story [Stahlman], caused a great stir when he refused 
point blank to be made up as one of these things 

— and, I have to admit, I saw his point.” c 


JOHN LEVENE: “Douglas took me back to Richmond 
Park, and taught me how to be a Primord. While all 
the people in the park were walking their dogs, and 
saying, ‘Sit!’ ‘Run!’ or whatever, Douglas had me 
almost, if you like, on a creative leash. When you see 
the results of my Primord, it was directly to do with 
Douglas being so thorough in teaching me how to do 
it, and, of course, my desire to please him.” r 


Walter Randall played Harry Slocum in Inferno 


WALTER RANDALL: “To be honest, I hadn't realised how 
big my role was in that, with all the hair and werewolf 
make-up. I remember I went into make-up one day, 
and put on Caroline John’s wig and white laboratory 
coat. I think we managed to get Caroline out of the 
way, and I just edged myself into the shot that they 
were doing. Of course, Jon turned around to say 
something to Caroline, and there I was, wearing the 
wig, with my beard and all, looking very coyly up at 
him! Yes, I liked playing gags. I think Barry Letts got 
a bit annoyed. We used to have mustard sweets and 
things like that. And I arrived for rehearsals one day 
with a stunning Yugoslavian girl carrying my scripts, 
who I introduced as my secretary! Jon's eyes just 
popped out.” Ñ 
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DEREK ware: “| had half a dozen stuntmen on it with 
me, as | was playing the part of Private Wyatt, but 
the stupid thing was that anther HAVOC stuntman, 
Roy Scammell, doubled for me on Wyatt's fall off the 
top of an enormous storage tank. I was a last-minute 
choice for Wyatt, I think, so they'd already contracted 
Roy to do the 50-foot fall. 1 couldn't do him out of 
his fee, so Doug asked me to just do the first half 

of the fall, which seemed odd, Ironically, the soldier 
who fires up at Private Wyatt was Roy Scammell — he 
shoots himself!” owm 


The show’s lead was also required to perform scenes on top 
of the storage tanks 


JON Pertwee: “Eventually, after a lot of coaxing, the 
director got me to climb up one of these gasometers. 
When I got to the top, and was standing, looking 
down, in this roaring wind, I felt quite queasy, I can 
tell you.” owm 


DEREK WARE: “He was terrified — ‘Just don't let me look 
down, Derek!’ I told him to keep looking at me, but I 
had this horrible subhuman make-up on, so it was a 
tough choice! ‘Look at my hairline,’ I said.’ We tried to 
make him relax by cracking jokes.” ow ») 


JON Pertwee: “They seized me by both arms, and 
proceeded to spend the next 15 minutes just getting me 
used to the idea of walking calmly about on top of the 
150-foot high gasometers, until I'd worked up enough 
courage to say, ‘Damn it, if they can do it, then so can 
I!’ After that, I was all right.” owm 


DEREK WARE: “Jon was flamboyant. He was a great 
man, but he was always performing, even if there 
were only two people in the room! He's go into all his 
old radio routines. He could race cars, ride bikes, sail 
boats...” DWM 


Indeed, the Third Doctor quickly gained a reputation as 
something of an action man 


JON PERTWEE: “I always said, and I still believe, that 
what the kids want is a bit of evidence that the Doc 
can give as good as he gets. They don't want a coward 
any more than they want a bonehead who only uses 
his fists to get out of a tight corner. What we did in 
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Doctor Who was try to combine the two approache: 
the Doctor would only use physical violence when and 
if he had to — but if he had to, then boy did he sock it 
to them! I was very lucky to be backed by one of the 
best stunt teams in the business.” pwm 


DEREK WARE: “One stuntman, Alan Chuntz, was injured 
on Inferno, He was hit by the Doctor's car during a stunt. 
Jon was driving, of course. He had to head straight for 
us so that we could dive out of the way.” owm 


JON PERTWEE: “This worried me, because | was 
naturally afraid in case I accidentally hit one of them. 
They said, ‘Don't worry, we'll fall away convincingly at 
the last moment,’ but, when it came to doing it, I felt 
Bessie’s bumper glance Alan as I passed...” owm 


DEREK WARE: “As we were made up as rebel soldiers 

- we looked so much better than those drab UNIT 
soldiers — we had to wear these Gestapo boots with 
studs on the bottom. As Alan ran, his foot slipped out 
from beneath him and went right under the car! His 
leg didn’t go under the wheel, luckily, but it caught the 
fender, which was ripped off...” owm 


JON Pertwee: “When I looked in the mirror, | saw him 
make a small gesture to the director, telling him that 
he was all right and to carry on shooting. He'd cracked 
a bone, though. It never ceases to amaze me the 
amount of punishment these chaps took in their line 
of work, and the risks that they were prepared to take. 
Tremendously professional chaps.” owm 


CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: "I had to travel with Alan in the 
minibus to the hospital at Rochester while the rest 

of the unit got on with filming. He had a very nasty 
gash, which was all laced up. Alan was very brave, but 
he's limped since.” ow 


DEREK ware: “He had to have 18 stitches in his shin. 
The boots that caused the accident also saved his leg, 
ironically, as one was actually torn with the impact! 
For a stuntman, dare I say it, poor old Alan was 
somewhat accident-prone.” DWM 


ALAN CHUNTZ: “Three days later, I got a call asking me 
if I was willing to do a dive into Bradford Docks. 1 told 


them that I'd call back in ten minutes. 1 put gauze 
around my leg, blocked it in with Vaseline, and put a 
plastic bag around it held with an elastic band. I rang 
back and said, ‘You're on!’ — and did the stunt. I found 
out later that if I'd kept the bag on for any longer, 1 
would have got gangrene.” 


vay through work on Inferno, Douglas Camfield 


was taken ill after an adverse reaction to new medication 


prescribed for a long g heart problem. Barry Lett 


was forced to step in and finish recording the story himself. 
BARRY LETTS: “I've always said that I took over before 
the first studio, after the location work, but now I 

do wonder if that was the case, because there's a 
photograph of Dougie sitting there in the control 
gallery, with me there as producer — it's clearly 

Inferno, so I think maybe he did the first studio... They 
were rehearsing, and I think Chris D'Oyly-John, the 
production manager, called up and said to me, ‘Barry, 
you must come down, Dougie is really ill, but he won't 
give up.’ I went down and, sure enough, Dougie was 


absolutely as white as a sheet. It turned out that it was 
something to do with his heart — a condition he had 
that would kill him eventually. Anyway, Dougie went 
off to hospital, and there was no question: I had to 
take over. It worked all right, although I don't think I 
directed the story all that well, because it wasn’t my 
conception... | gathered later that Dougie would have 
preferred the lighting to be darker, more mysterious, 
whereas | was trying to get the clinical look of a 
research establishment ... We had the customary party 
after the story wrapped, at some place in Chelsea. 
Dougie came along, and I said to him, ‘You've got to 
remember that television is only a game.’ He said, 
‘What? You can't tell me that I've dedicated my life to 
a game.’ | told him that it was a very important game, 
but not worth killing yourself for. He grudgingly 
agreed. Television is fun, and can be very important, 
but it's not a mater of life and death.” own 


arance in Doctor Whe 


ided to write her out 


CAROLINE JOHN: “Barry came to me while I was having 
a microphone fitted — ironically, I hadn't yet told him 
that I was pregnant — and sort of said that they were 
looking for someone else. But he didn't want to tell 
me straightforwardly. I could have turned around and 
said, ‘Well, I can't do it anyway,’ but I thought, ‘No, I 
cart do that to the poor guy.” p 


JON Pertwee: “Although Caroline and 1 worked well 
together, I don't think it did the series any harm when 
she left, incidentally to have a baby, and not because she 
was sacked or anything melodramatic like that. 


CAROLINE JOHN: “It was galling when you'd receive 
your script, and you'd read it, only to discover that 
some of the guest parts were better than your own. 
Then I used to think, ‘Well, this is silly. If you've got 

a regular cast under contract, why not use them?’ 
There's no getting away from the fact that Doctor Who 
is about Doctor Who, not his assistants, who are very 
much a lesser breed.” 


Caroline is disappointed that Liz didn't get a proper 


l à 
leaving scene 


CAROLINE JOHN: “That was their fault: they knew that | 
was going. I could have had a row with the Doctor or 
something.” 

At the time, Caroline found it difficult to view her 
Doctor Who episodes. “I thought I was rotten in the 
part. It was a time when I thought, ‘Oh, | can't look at 
that — I'm terrible. I sound so posh.’ Like lots of things 
when they start out, you have to give them time. 
Quite often, people don't give things enough time. 
But, obviously, Barry had his own point of view about 
it, and I didn’t fit what he thought. At the same time, 
it would have been better had he said, ‘I've come in, 
and I want a change, What you're doing is excellent; 
it's just that we've got a different slant on it.’ I think 
I could have understood it. As a young girl, | would 
have appreciated that, because you're very vulnerable 
when you're young. | thought he didn't like what | did, 
period... Looking back now, I can see exactly what they 
wanted. It can elevate the Doctor if he's got someone 
beside him who's being a bit dumb.” 
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JON PERTWEE: “By 1971, we were delighted to discover 
from a survey that 70 percent of our viewers were 
grown-ups. After the BBC switched the times to 
roughly an hour later, figures just went up and up. 
This gave much more scope for experimentation. 
Although I think we lost some of our child viewers, 

_ we gained a whole new adult audience.” DWM Winter 


Special 1982 


Season Eight opener Terror of the Autons — directed 

by the show's producer — was another Nestene/Auton 
serial written by Robert Holmes, and established a brash, 
colourful new style for the series, notably in the use of wide 
shots in conjunction with extreme close-ups. 


Barry Letts: “The style is dictated, to an extent, by the 
type of script, but it was essential to get in close on 
this sort of show that relied on people's reactions... 
We were always concerned with people's reactions 
and relationships, rather than action sequences. That 
was one of the strengths of Doctor Who all through its 
time. You were interested in the people involved in 
each story; they weren't cardboard characters.” DWM 27: 


ROBERT HOLMES: “The elements in Terror of the Autons 
all came from plastic again. At the time, there was 

a soap powder distributing plastic daffodils outside 
supermarkets, and | remembered all the warnings 
about children not being allowed near plastic bags. 

I suddenly realised that all you need is a four-inch 
square of Clingfilm to suffocate someone. The 
spitting daffodils followed on. As for the doll and the 
armchair... well, there were some Danish troll dolls on 
the gimmick market at the time, and I thought they 
were horrible, so | used that idea. Also, those plastic 
inflatable armchairs were all the rage, which is why 

I wrote in McDermott — specifically to kill him off in 
that chair!” interviewed by Richard Marson and Patrick Mulkern, DWM 
Winter Special 1985 


The serial introduced 18-year-old Katy Manning as the 
: Doctor's new assistant, Jo Grant, a young trainee UNIT 
% ` . agent, and Richard Franklin as UNIT Captain Mike 
a < Yates, who would bridge the gap in army ranks between 
ae Lethbridge-Stewart and the steadfast Sergeant Benton. 


E Se E U KATY MANNING: “I was only fresh out of drama school, 
AR and I was doing a television series called Man at the 
Top, one of the best series ever on Thames Television. 
It was difficult for me to get to the Doctor Who 

- audition. By the time I did get there, they'd already 
TR ti shortlisted it to three, including Shakira Caine. They'd 
: virtually decided it. | came in, and they said, ‘Can 

you read?’ I said, ‘Not without my glasses!’ So I did 


: FRIENDS AND 
-UENCE PEOPLE 


1971 SAW THREE NEWCOMERS JOIN THE DOCTOR WHO TEAM — KATY MANNING, WHO 
PLAYED THE DOCTOR’S NEW ASSISTANT, DIZZY TEENAGER JO GRANT; RICHARD FRANKLIN, 
WHO BECAME CAPTAIN MIKE YATES; AND ROGER DELGADO, WHO TOOK ON THE ROLE OF 

M ASTER, ANOTHER OUTCAST TIME LORD, AND A RECURRING NEMESIS FOR THE Doctor. 
THE ADDITION OF THESE THREE, DocTOR WHO’s ‘UNIT FAMILY’ WAS NOW COMPLETE... 


an improvisation — which is one of the easiest things 
in the world for me — with lots of screaming and 
laughing involved...” interviewed by Peter Griffiths DWM 256 


KATY MANNING: “I went off back home thinking, 
“That's it, Manning, you've blown it.’ The very next 
day, though, the phone rang — and it was Barry 
offering me the part! I think | fainted or, at the very 
least, dropped the phone. It was so exciting that it 
took me hours to get off this tremendous high.” 
Interviewed by Richard Marson, DWM Winter Special 1985 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Actually, | didn’t know that there 
was going to be a new companion until [ met her. Of 
course, everyone immediately fell in love with Katy.” 
DWM 227 


JON PERTWEE: “Katy was far and away my favourite girl, 
and she fitted in perfectly with the way that | wanted 
to do the show. Katy was by no means conventionally 
attractive — she was really quite a funny mix — but 

I still think she was incredibly sexy in the part, and 
certainly off-screen, too.” DWM 113 


DEREK WARE: “She was slightly hysterical, | remember. 
Hot pants had just come into fashion, so she was 
always in hot pants.” DWM 37 


JOHN LEVENE: “Too many people desired Katy on a 
physical level, but I've always thought that pure love is 
better than sex. | would never countenance a physical 
relationship with her; it was her personality not her 
body that I fancied, because of her bubbliness, her 
refusal to be dull and boring, and her sheer delight at 
being in Doctor Who.” interviewed by Paul Vyse, DWM 261 


KATY MANNING “Jo was introduced to represent the 
average eight- or nine-year-old in the audience who 
said, ‘What’s that mean?’ I asked the questions that 
the kids at home were asking. Don't forget that when 
I started, it was still a kids’ programme. It became a 
cult programme while Jon and I were in it.” DWM > 


RICHARD FRANKLIN; “I don’t know what Barry had 
seen me in, but he was sitting next to my agent in a 
theatre one evening — it was just total chance, really. 
It was the first night of something, and they were 
talking during the interval. My agent was doing his 
job and asking the BBC producer beside him what 
casting was going on, and Barry said, ‘Oh, we're 
looking for a young man to partner Katy Manning, 
because we want a love interest for the companion.’ 
My agent said, ‘What sort of person are you looking 
for?’ ‘Someone like Richard Franklin,’ Barry said, ‘but 
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I don't think he'll do it!’ My agent said, ‘I think he'd 
absolutely love to do it.’ He rang me later and said, 
‘Get yourself to the BBC at nine o'clock tomorrow 

morning 


KATY MANNING: “Richard became a very strong part 

of the family. They were going to have him as my 
love interest, but it didn't work out. We didn't need 

it, because there was usually somebody about for the 
romance angle and, for some reason, the Doctor and 
I struck up a rapport that made the love interest seem 
not quite right.” 


RICHARD FRANKLIN: “The idea was to attract the teenage 
market, but it didn’t really end up as it was supposed 
to. There was a sort of high-level policy decision 

that it would conflict too much with the relationship 
between the Doctor and Jo. While I think there's 
something in that, I was rather disappointed. It did 
linger on in a sort of implied way.” 


KATY MANNING: “I think Jo got a big kick out of 
travelling with the Doctor. In some respects, she 
probably found him a very attractive man, except 
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Time Lords aren't interested in that sort of thing, are 
they? The whole thing about their relationship was 
fascinating, | thought. Although Jo was certainly not 
bright in terms of having O and A levels, she had her 
marbles when it came to getting on with things... She 
was even more scatty and dizzy than I am, though 
that has a lot to do with the scriptwriters. You s 
I'm sure that we were being watched in rehear 
because, every so often, I'd do something or say 
something that, within a few weeks, would turn up in 
the next script.” 


e, 


BARRY LETTS: “Very early on in the planning of this 
season, Terrance and I had talked of giving the 
Doctor a ‘Moriarty’ — like Sherlock Holmes’ perpetual 
adversary. As soon as we thought of the character, 

I knew who I wanted to play it. I'd known Roger for 
many years. | remember having a great swordfight 
with him in the surf near Hastings for a costume 
drama that we appeared in together, He had the 
enormous capacity for villainy — and charm - that 
the part of the Master demanded.” 


JON Pertwee: “Roger was one of those special actors 
There was a time when | began to get a bit jealous 

of the amount of attention that he was receiving. 
Parts like the Master are a gift to any actor, and a very 
definite show-stealer for the rest of us. In Roger's 
hands, it could have been a case of obliteration, but he 
was too moderate to take over and hog the limelight 

I was joking one evening after a studio recording that 
they were going to re-title the series in his favour 

— only half-seriously, | might add — and he laughed it 
off.” 


MICHAEL WisHER: “That Rex Farrel was such a wimp 

— I mean, a complete wet! He fully deserved what he 
got, and it was all down to that silly hat that he wore! 
At the end, dear Roger Delgado sacrifices Rex Farrel 


by dressing me up as himself, and then, as he drove 
away from the Doctor, I got shot by a soldier in I 
place. All I ever seemed to say was 'I will obe; 
It was great fun, though.” 


DEREK WARE: “Roger was a lovely man — the complete 
antithesis of the character that he played. He was 
against performing some of his own stunts, I think, 
as he was a very gentle gentleman. In contrast, Jon 
was loath to use a double,” 


JON Pertwee: “Where I could, 1 would always do my 
own stunts, but, on occasions, one of the boys would 
take me to one side and say, ‘Look, mate, this one 
really is too dangerous. Let us do it, okay?’ And then 
I would give way, because you just don't argue with 
the professionals.” 


DEREK WARE: “The Doctor was stuck on a runaway bus, 
and he had to jump off to escape, but Jon refused a 
double. ‘How fast will the bus be going?’ he asked 
‘We can speed up the film,’ 1 told him, ‘but it'll still 
be travelling in excess of 15 miles per hour.’ I didn't 
think that he should take the risk. ‘Just promise me,’ 
he said, ‘that my double will look like me. I don’t want 
viewers to see that it’s a man dressed up,’ so I put 

in Terry Walsh, who was one of the HAVOC team 
‘Fantastic!’ said Jon, ‘Everybody thinks it's me. Let's 
have this Walsh man around all the time.’ That wasn't 
the best day's work of my career. Before long, I wasn't 
doing Doctor Who anymore — and Terry was! If you 
can get hold of a stunt coordinator who actually looks 
like the leading man...’ 


The following year, Walsh would begin to take 
over as the series’ regular stuntman, which was 
“understandable, | suppose, though it was a bone of 
contention at the time.” 


KATY MANNING: “| did most of my own stunts with Jon. 
I couldn't see anyway — and | never had contact lenses 
- so what difference did it make? | could bounce 
around the side of a mountain because | didn’t know 
how far | could fall!” 


JON PERTWEE: “My other problem was my bad back. 
I've suffered an awful lot from it over the years — the 
result of all the wear and tear that I've subjected it 

to, When we were making Doctor Who, it was Katy 
Manning who used to come up with the best solution; 
massage. She had a very light touch. When she left, 

I really felt it.” t 


STUART FELL: “| had to be blown up over the top 

of a Land Rover, which | did by jumping onto a 
trampoline, and then the explosions were set off as 

I went flying. Afterwards, we smelt smoke — and it 
was coming from the back of my trousers! I'd been 
peppered with tiny stones that had got into the fuller's 
earth covering the explosives.” 


HHI 
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TERRY WALSH: “It wasn't scripted that way. I was just 
going to be hit by a car, but I suggested that the fall 
would show that the Autons were indestructible. 1 
wanted it to look as though I’d been hit, and knocked 
down the hill, and 1 would start climbing back up 
again immediately. To make it more convincing, I had 
a mini-trampoline near the edge, which I hit and went 
over in the air, At that time, I used to train in martial 
arts — I was an instinctive break-faller. Just before 

l reached the bottom of the hill, I put my arm out 
and arched my body, which threw me upright again.” 


parry Letts: “We had a letter from Scotland Yard 
about the policemen who turned out to be Autons, 
saying, ‘Please don't do it again.’ There were big 
leading articles in several newspapers complaining 
bitterly about what we'd done.” 

The killer plastic doll also got the producers in 
trouble. “I do think we went over the top, but, when 
you think about it, the most terrifying things are 
ordinary things that can't be trusted. If it's a monster, 
it's a monster — you know where you are — but if 
a toy comes to life, and tries to kill you, it's not so 
funny. They kept a close eye on us after that, and we 
made sure that we didn't do that sort of thing again.” 
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DEREK WARE: “He just couldn't come out of his 
caravan,” remembers Derek, 

Barry Letts amended the script to reduce the Brig’s 
involvement, dropping all bar one of the character's 
lines, so “one of my stunt guys, Marc Boyle, could 
take over. ‘We're absolutely stuck,’ Barry said. ‘Do you 
think Marc would work as acting double?’ Marc 
had acting training — he was a good actor — and he 
was a blinding double. You couldn't tell the difference. 
Marc saved a lot of footage.” 


KATY MANNING: “It all got very involved very quickly, 
It was so close a team that even the occasional cross 
word would be quickly forgotten. We used to go to 
each other's parties, drive each other to work, and 


IS 


go for a drink together after recordings, none of 
which was necessary. It's just that we got on so well. | 
learned a lot fast. | learned that Jon Pertwee tells some 
of the best and most entertaining lies in the business! 
He was forever telling us some great yarn... At first, 
doing Doctor Who was a nerve-racking experience. If 
you've ever met Jon Pertwee or Nicholas Courtney, 
you'll know that they can be quite overwhelming. They 
started off treating me as if | was the kid sister, only 

a little more kindly — that is, until they realised how 
easily teased | was. It didn’t take long before it was 
‘Anything To Make Katy Laugh’, the sad fact being that 
I was, and still am, a terrible giggler. Jon or Nick or 
Roger would carefully set me off just before a run in 
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physical 


rehea and then I'd get told off! 1 remember Roger 
had to hypnotise me in this factory, and they were 
doing a close-up. He knew this — so when they were 
focussing on little muggins here, he was off-camera 
pulling silly faces! Let me tell you, Roger Delgado 
could pull the most ridiculous faces, and you just 
couldn't help laughing at him.” 


TIMOTHY COMBE: “The script was a very brave 
departure from the style of the programme at that 
time. It was very much fantasy in reality. The Mind of 
Evil has certainly worn well. It's amazing. Some of the 
camera shots may be a bit shaky here and there, but 
otherwise the standard is remarkable. | didn't realise 
what I'd achieved... There was a problem of lack of 
time on location for sequences filmed at Dover Castle 
— there had to be some action of soldiers being shot, 
et cetera. Extras cost a huge amount of money, so 

we ended up being extras ourselves! All of us were 
charging around shooting rifles at each other. 


"I really liked the choreography of mass 
fights. We'd run back and forth past the camera to 
make it look as if we had 16 guys, rather than just six. 
I loved using my ingenuity. If there were complicated 
action scenes, though, it was rare that there we 
than half a dozen of my stuntmen involved.” 


less 


TIMOTHY COMBE: “With stunts, you felt that you were 
adding to the value of the programme. You had to 
shoot them very cleverly... The army was marvellous 
on that serial. They lent us this missile, and it made 
the story look so real. It looked fantastic being driven 
through Dover. There were problems with the end 

of the story, though. Terrance and I had to rewrite it 
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so that the Doctor got away in a helicopter. I'd 

used a helicopter to great effect in The Silurians, 

and I suppose I had a taste for using them, but that's 
where we went over bud P 


MICHAEL SHEARD: "It seemed to me a rather primitive 
show, but it's very difficult, having said that, to 
compare television as it was then with now. Don't 
misunderstand me - l loved doing that show and, 
particularly in those days, | was delighted to get 
these parts. The Mind of Evil must have been done 
in December, because Jon Pertwee organised us into 
a choir, and we went around all the rehearsal rooms 
at North Acton singing carols. Jon, 1 think, was my 
favourite Doctor, although maybe I shouldn't have 

a favourite!” 


JOHN Levene: “In The Mind of Evil, Benton was shot 

in the head, and fell out of a jeep. | was on my way 
home from Dover with Jon, and I had this fake blood 
all down my face. Jon said, ‘Look, I know you're a little 
shy, but I'd like to get you out of that. Why don't you 
run into Boots as a soldier — they'll think you're from 
the military camps around Dover — and go up to the 
counter, and ask for a packet of elastoplas 


Jon was 
then going to run in after me with his costume on. 
The thing is, I forgot that I had my military boots on, 


and what do we have on the bottom of military boots? 
Metal studs. And what do metal studs not stand up 
to? Marble floors, as they had in Boots! 1 ran in, and 
I kept my balance until I got about ten feet from the 
counter. I skidded up to the counter — by that time, it 
was like I was on skates — banged my knee so badly 
that I nearly broke the glass, and fell on the floor. Jon 
came in with his cloak flowing, looking like a bloody 
great bird, and no one in Boots could work out what 
was going on, Then they recognised us as Benton 
and Doctor Who, so we ended up signing autographs 
for 20 minutes, and | went home with a damaged 
knee, a packet of elastoplasts, which | had to pay for, 
and a BBC painted-on bullet hole in my brain, which 
I'm sure the people at Boots wished had been fatal, 
because we caused such a commotion.” 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “Bob was good on the 
storyline — he made the storyline progress from the 
ingredients,” recalls Dave, “whereas I did the characters 
and jokes. In fact, it was very much 50-50 for both of 
us. We wrote in an old barn at this time, full of bats and 
rotten apples, and occasionally Bob would arrive in the 
morning and say, ‘I've had a good idea, Dave...!’ 

“We had this incredible system,” says Bob, “for 


script conferences with Terrance over the phone 
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1971 — 


before the days of answering machines, we used to 
tie a tape recorder to the earpiece. Unfortunately, one 
time, Dave taped it to the wrong end of the phone, 
and we couldn't hear a bloody word that Terrance w 
saying. There was a healthy respect between the three 
of us. ‘ance used to call us the ‘Bristol Boys’.” 
“The Claws of Axos worked quite well,” considers 
Dave, “though there were the inevitable changes... The 
Master was added in, for one thing. Roger Delgado's 
face told you the type of character that he was going 
to be — a bit like Basil Rathbone. We knew that he was 
going to have that sinister, sneering, slightly orotund 
manner, with good English; most Doctor Who villains 


did.” 


TIM PIGGOT-SMITH: “Harker was my first speaking 
part on television, who, | remember, had to come 
into an office and pull a prop from behind a desk, 
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saying, ‘This is an elementary bugging device!’ I was a 
soldier, although not one of Nicholas Courtney's mob. 
I actually had the honour of arresting the Brig, much 
to his annoyance, Everyone knew who was wearing 
the moustache in that battalion.” 


DONALD HEWLETT: “1 remember the rehearsals clearly. 
There seemed to be very pretty girls with rubber pipes 
sticking out of them to suggest that they were going 
to be dressed differently when we got to the studios 

It was all very bizarre, but you have to take it deadly 
seriously for the sake of the audience.” 


KATY MANNING: “I thought it was hysterical! The 
Axons’ eyes were ping-pong balls that kept popping 
out, and those tentacle things kept getting hold of my 
bottom!” 


TIM PIGGOT-sMiTH: “I always thought of Jon Pertwee as 
having played comedy all this life. It was funny, that, 
because he took Doctor Who desperately seriously. 

I found that a little bit risible, because the material 
doesn't warrant that degree of gravity.” 


BERNARD HOLLEY: “My major memory is of being 
painted gold from head to foot. Even weeks later, 
I was still trying to remove the paint... Those plastic 
lenses I wore were very uncomfortable. I actually 
received a letter, while the show was being scre 
from a strange man who wrote to say that he often 
wore gold paint, and went on at great length to 
explain how the paint could easily be removed!” 


ned, 


DAVE MARTIN: “Axos was mainly a make-up job 

— people being made to look pretty with gold paint. 
We left monsters to other people... We always tended 
to go for people in make-up, though we did have the 
occasional ‘blob’.” 


BERNARD HOLLEY: “My other memory is that the BBC 
got my fee wrong in my contract letter, and I went 
along thinking that I was earning thousands of 
pounds for this appearance! They apologised for the 
confusion later, but it was a bit of a letdown.” 


DONALD HEWLETT: “My character was despatched in 
a very flamboyant way: hurled head over heels into 
space. A few weeks after transmission, I was rung 


up and asked if | did my own stunts! I assured them 
that I didn’t, but 1 suppose it could have been the 
beginning of a whole new career.” 


DEREK ware: “Ah ha —a sterling performance! I had to 
see a flying saucer, then fall into a river.” 

Riding a bicycle into a ditch isn’t that difficult, 
surely? 

hated it. Falling off a bike is hell. Something 

always gets caught in the cuff of your trousers, or 
the bloody brake gets stuck in your flies, They gave 
me a kids’ cycle on The Claws of Axos, and I had to 
balance several plastic bags on the handlebars. We 
were filming down in Dungeness in January, I recall, 
and there had been a heavy frost the night before, so 
everything was frozen over and slippery. ‘How the hell 
am I going to control this bike?’ Also, I had mittens 
on, and a wetsuit — which I'd been sweating into all 
day — underneath my clothes, and 1 was plastered in 
prosthetics to make me look older. When I went for 
the take, I somersaulted over the handlebars, and 
fell down into the ditch. It was warmer in the water 
than it was outside! The cameraman said, ‘I’m not 
sure whether I got it. Could you bear to do it again, 
Derek?’ Bloody hell! Unlike a lot of film work, Doctor 
Who paid a flat fee regardless of how many times you 
had to attempt a stunt. Fortunately, the front wheel 
buckled, so we couldn't go again.” 


MICHAEL FERGUSON: “As was the rule, we had one 

day’s filming per episode. If it was a four-part story, 
which Axos was, we had four days filming, and we 
decided on Dungeness — and the power station there 
- as our location. The first day was thick with fog, 
The next day, it 
snowed. The day after, it rained and snowed. On the 
fourth day, it was brilliant sunshine! What more could 
| have wanted?!" 


and we couldn't see very much at all 


DONALD HEWLETT: "It was so cold outside the Atomic 
Power Station that the pebbles had frozen together. 
You could walk across the beach as though it were a 
concrete platform! I honestly can’t remember when 
I've ever been so cold.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “It was horrid down there — very 


nasty. Half my moustache kept falling off while filming.” 


Which half? 
“Tt was alwa 


ys the right half. There's no deep 
psychological reason for that. Maybe I was talking 
more with the right upper lip, with a stiff left upper 
lip.” 


MICHAEL FERGUSON: “It so happened that one of the 
first scenes of the first episode was set in a UNIT 
control room somewhere, with the Brigadier sitting 
there, which we shot in studio. They were getting 
messages about this force coming closer and closer 
to Dungeness, or whatever it was called in the story, 
and | remember this line was written into the script 
to cover the filming problems that we'd had a few 
weeks earlier: ‘And we're also getting reports of freak 
weather conditions in the area, sir!’ So that solved all 
our problems. 


Barry Letts: “After a while, it became ridiculous that 
so many different alien life forms wanted to take 
over our planet, so we gradually restored the Doctor's 
freedom to travel in the TARDIS, beginning with 
Colony in Space, the one about the colonists and the 
IMC miners...” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I always remember this one, 
because I was hardly in it at all! Barry Letts had 
warned me that I was only going to be in two episodes 
of the six. No, it didn’t worry me. B had given me 
intimation that I wouldn't always be a regular, because 
the Doctor was going back into space. I said, ‘Yeah, 
sure.’ | understood. Looking back, it might have been 
nice if the Brigadier had gone off in the TARDIS with 
the Doctor...” 


KATY MANNING: “I liked being in space — aliens and 
things, oh yeah! It was much more fun Eve 
I do on television, I'm on Earth, so the more time that 
we spent in space, the better.” 


show 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “We ended up filming down in 

the china clay pits in Cornwall... We had fog, snow, 

and rain all on one day in that damn quarry. It was 

an experience... Also, we had this big mining robot 
agghh! It was too big and too heavy, and we couldn't 
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make it move fast enough.” 


Barry Letts: “If you remember, the IMC first officer 
was a very thinly disguised brutal killer, despite his 
smart black uniform. Now, we thought it would be a 
good idea to change that character slightly, and make 
ita woman rather than a man. After all, women in 
Doctor Who tended to be there for one reason only: to 
scream at the monsters. It seemed a good excuse to 
have a really evil villainess. We cast Susan Jameson 
in the role, and this was even publicised in one of the 
newspapers. Then, one morning, | got a phone call 
from my head of department: apparently, he'd read 
the scripts, and was afraid that the public might find 
the notion of a female killer in a black, jackbooted 
uniform rather kinky 
the role back to a male!” 


and so I was asked to change 
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SUSAN JAMESON: “It was a terrible shame, as it was 
such a good, gung-ho part. But the powers-that-be 
decided there was a danger of it all seeming a bit too 
kinky!” In the end the role went to Tony Caunter 
“Well, I hope the leather thigh-boots suited him!” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “| sometimes think of Doctor Who 
as the albatross around my neck. Once I'd established 
a reputation with the programme, | found it difficult 
to avoid being scheduled to do it, but I didn't like 
being stereotyped as a Doctor Who director. There 
was, believe it or not, quite a stigma attached to that. 

| found out once that I was down to direct a Doctor 
Who without having been told, so I deliberately 
refused and went on leave, or got myself something 
else to avoid it. Little did I realise that 1 would end 

up as the director with the most Doctor Who serials 


to his credit. It's the only work of my entire career 
that’s really remembered by anyone. I never regretted 
being away from Doctor Who, as I was able to do 
other things that I considered — yes, I say it — more 
worthwhile: plays, docudramas, and productions that 
certainly brought greater credit to my reputation as a 
director... When I did eventually come back to Doctor 
Who, it was with a bang, and on a cracking good 
story with lots of ‘film effort’. A chance to show what 
I could really do.” W 
Christopher had last directed Doctor Who in 196( 
The Power of the 


cracking 


Patrick Troughton’s début serial, 


Daleks. He returnec 1971 to oversee the 


good” Season Eight finale, The Daemons 

parry LETTS: “There had been a change of attitude on 
the show that I picked up and encouraged strongly, 
which was to move away from science fantasy towards 
an emphasis on science fiction, They sound similar, 
but there is a technical difference: science fiction, as 
far as | am concerned, is a very clear-cut genre that 
sticks closely to what would happen in reality, and 
what is factually possible in terms of real science; in 
other words, you can’t bend the rules as you would in 
fantasy. The Demons came close to it, | must admit, 
but all the time — and it was the theme of the show — 
we were saying, ‘Is it science, or is it magic?’ Everyone 
else was shouting, ‘Black magic!’ But the Doctor was 
saying, ‘No, it’s not, it’s science — the alien science of 
the Daemons.” pws 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “The story had elements that 
intrigued me: prehistoric burial sites, elemental forces, 
village festivals... strange events occurring against 
everyday life. The best stories tend to be those set on 
Earth in our time, I'm not sure whether exiling the 
Doctor to Earth was a good idea, but 1 welcomed the 
‘UNIT family’ format. The military presence and the 
efficiency of the Brig and his merry men gavet the story 
a sense of urgency.” y 


Letts and playwright Robert Sloman wrote The 


Dæmons together he pseudonym Guy Leopold. 
Barry LETTS: “I'd been a writer since about 1960. I'd 
written quite a lot of stuff, mostly for ITV, Granada 
in particular. The BBC had a rule that if you were 
working on a show, you weren't supposed to write 
more than a certain value of scripts per year. This 
was on the basis, quite rightly, that you were doing 
writers out of work, and that being in a position 

to commission yourself could be seen as a kind of 
corruption. On the other hand, I'd become a director 
and producer rather late in life, and I wasn't getting 
nearly as much money as my contemporaries. It 
was a time of pay freezes across the country, and 

I was earning maybe £3,000 a year. To top it off, I'd 
spent a year and a half telling writers how I thought 
the show should be approached, but it was all very 
well to just say it, so I thought that I really ought to 
have a go myself. Robert Sloman was a good friend 
and a playwright — he'd had a play on in the West 
End — but writing wasn't his full-time job; he actually 
worked for the Sunday Times as their distribution 
manager. We got on immensely well, so | suggested 
a collaboration.” owm 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “| was certainly interested. Barry 

and I lived fairly close to each other in London, and 

I think our wives had met first. We only knew each 
other socially, having met in about 1960, and the offer 
Barry made was totally social. It sounds terribly smug 
to tell you this, but he said that he and Terrance 

Dicks wanted to beef up the writing side. I'd only 
done a couple of television plays before that, so this 


was something of a new world for me. Barry and 

I would get together regularly, but we almost always 
wrote separately, primarily because | was working for 
the Sunday Times. I've always done a nine-to-five job, 
because I'm not much of a writer, to tell you the truth; 
it's a very unpleasant job, if | remember rightly.” 


DWM 


BARRY LETTS: “When we started work, it became 
obvious that we collaborated very well... He was very 
fast, and I'm pretty slow, a perfectionist, and this 
worked fine between us. He would go away and write 
a quick script based on the breakdown, hand it over to 
me and say, 'Do what you like with it.' Some scenes 
were entirely mine, some entirely his. The Brigadier's 
famous line ‘Chap with wings, five rounds rapid’ was 
one of Bob's lines...” pwm 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “I'm more proud of that line than 
anything else. You need good, stoic characters like the 
Brigadier around. Kipling said that when the chips 
are down, the military are the people you really need. 
The Brigadier takes anything that comes, including 
ravening beats and monsters from outer space, and 
treats them exactly the same. With science-fiction, 
you've got to have your feet in three inches of mud, 
proverbially, or you get nowhere at all.” pwm 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Everyone knows about The 
Demons — ‘Chap with wings,’ and all that — but my 
favourite bit is when the Brig goes off to the pub at 
the end!” 


RICHARD FRANKLIN: “At the end of The Demons, neither 
Nick or I had any lines originally, so 1 wrote in a little 
scene with the Brigadier and Yates going off for a drink, 
leaving the others dancing around the maypole.” owm 
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ROBERT SLOMAN: “What was the village called — Devil's 
Bottom? Devil's End! A lot of pl round have 

an aura of historical dread and threat about them 

— Wookey Hole, for instance. It's folk memory, which 
I would much rather believe in than science. It’s 
withstood the test of tens of thousands of years. Any 
form of superstition has a certain basis in reality. 

I would, in fact, doubt whether magic and science 
are separate... One of the proponents of magic was 
Miss Hawthorne, wasn't it? Damaris Hayman is a fine 
actress, known for comedy, but she'd done some very 
serious work as well.” 


BARRY LETTS: “We got very involved with thinking up 
demonic ideas, to the extent that we really became 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “| don't know if I believe it now, but 
I believed at the time that there was a greater evil. 
The appeal comes, again, from something 
that is firmly rooted in our past — when 
we pulled ourselves from the primeval 
soup, it came along with us... It’s nice, 
too, that Newtonian law is intrinsic to the 
Demons. When Azal first appears, you 
get this awful, frightening cold. That's 
because his spaceship is a full-size thing 
that is reduced, and what happens when 
you reduce mass? You get cold. It works in 
the reverse as well, which is why the Devil 
is associated with fire and brimstone.” 
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STEPHEN THORNE: “| was suggested as the voice. | think 
they'd heard my name and voice in various radio things. 
I went along to see Barry Letts at Television Centre, and 
he said, ‘Oh, good heavens, I didn't realise you were that 
size!’ | did an audition for him, and he said, ‘Why don't 
you do the whole thing?’ So 1 got the part 

The downside of playing a demonic alien was 
donning a costume. “It was very uncomfortable. | had 
a chest wig, and a back wig, and hooves to stand on 
that you could hardly walk on — they were high-heeled, 
mule-like slippers, with things over the front. And the 
nails — you know those women's cosmetic nails that 
they stick on? Once they were on, they were on. You 
go to the loo, and you think, ‘My God, I'm going to do 
some dreadful damage!” 
The whole ensemble was topped off with a horned 
mask, “There was great difficulty in making the horns 
stick up, I remember; various methods were tried, 
with elastic and I don't know what. The teeth I had 
specially made in Wimpole Street. When we finished, 
instead of putting them in my pocket and walking 
away, I made the mistake of saying to the make-up 
department, ‘Do you mind if I take these teeth?’ They 
said, ‘Oh no, you can't do that.’ I said, ‘Why? They 
won't fit anybody else. They're tailor-made.’ ‘Oh no, 
paid a lot of money for them.’ So somewhere 
knocking about in the BBC there's a pair of teeth that 
will fit me only! I wanted to keep them and frighten 
children.” 


á 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “The village of Aldbourne wasn't 
chosen without a lot of searching. We started on 
Ordnance Survey maps, looking for Bronze or Iron 
Age long barrows, and in reference books that I had 
because of my interest in archaeology. We looked up 
every bloody long barrow in Britain. We visited many 


of them, taking photographs, but we didn't even use 
one in the end!” 

Christopher had to settle for a couple of bell 
barrov chose Aldbourne because it was a rural 
village with a pub, and a church, and cottages 
all around a village green large enough to land a 
helicopter on... The fact that we chose a round barrow 
was the only disadvantage, in fact, as they don’t have 
the entrance ‘porches’ that set me looking for long 
ones, so we had to cod one up.” 

How did Christopher cope with the freak weather 
conditions that beset filming? 

“Aldbourne had snow in May on one day! 
Fortunately, the snow stopped soon after breakfast, 
but, when we came to shoot the ‘heat shield’, which 
was supposed to have singed the ground, things 
weren't looking so good! We used weed-killing 
flamethrowers to dry up essential areas — men with 
shovels and brooms having removed any obtrusive 
snow first — and buckets of ash were then shaken out 
along the path. You had to laugh, though I wasn't a 
happy bunny.” 


TERRANCE Dicks: “People have said, ‘Were you a’ 
that you were making classic television’ 
think it is classic television — and I always s 
were trying to make sure that they didn’t have to 

put the test card on screen at six o'clock on Saturday 
night!’ You just wanted to get the bloody show out. 
Of course you're trying to make it good, but the main 
thing you're trying to do is get it done.” 


JON PERTWEE: “When we were on location for The 
Demons, there were a set of delays, and it looked as 
though we might have to call it a day without getting 
what we wanted in the can. This would have been 
frustrating in itself, even had it not been for the long 
time that we'd all been standing around waiting for 
the command to do the scene. Well, on hearing this, 
I hit the roof, using the most colourful language 

at my disposal, and generally behaving in a most 
unprofessional manner...” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “He drove off on the motorbike! 
Whether Jon was fed up with me, the weather, or 
something unrelated to our shooting, | don’t know.” 

And did Chris ever forgive Jon for forcing the 
director to miss his sister's wedding? 

“No — but then I don’t suppose he ever knew that 
he had. I wanted to work on the Sunday and have the 
Saturday off, but Jon had a cabaret engagement down 


in Portsmouth that night that he insisted on keeping, 
so | couldn't go to my own sister's wedding. The 
selfishness of Jon's reasoning was what got to me... 
He was so much larger than life, but he turned out to 
be far less alarming than I'd thought he might be. His 
boyish enthusiasm for gadgets and mechanical things 
made him really rather endearing.” 

Christopher explains his thinking behind the 
realisation of the Bok gargoyle: “Electronics weren't 
‘in’, so a small actor always seemed the way to do it, 
and l cast the diminutive Stanley Mason. The famous 
Notre Dame de Paris gargoyle was, of course, the 
inspiration for Bok's design.” 

Black magic, however, was considered somewhat 
risqué at the BBC, and the script could make no 


mention of God, “in case this was considered 
blasphemous... They were a little bit wary of 
connecting black magic with ecclesiastical premises, 
so we had to make out that the black magic was taking 
place not in the crypt, which was consecrated territory, 
but in a ‘cavern’. | know a church in Brittany with a 
cavern that is, in fact, a prehistoric tomb.” 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “These days, the covens that the Master 
conducted would all have stripped off their clothes and 

gone bonking each other as hard as they could! But we 

mustn't have that in Doctor Who.” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “There were two shots that 
Ronnie Marsh, the BBC's Head of Serials, wanted 
cut out: one when Katy was lifted up physically over 
the alter like an offering; the main thing, though, 


ç very 
yer 7 
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was when the Master wielded a knife, and the knife 
and Katy are both in the same shot together. Ronnie 
Marsh thought that was too frightening or explicit, 
and I argued about it with him, with Barry Letts as 
diplomatic intermediary.” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “| hated having someone from 
outside, be it department head or producer, changing 
something that I'd done... It didn't help that I didn't 

like Marsh, so his interference was doubly disliked. 
Perhaps he was only obeying orders from the Sixth 
Floor, but I was very angry. I thought he was being 
somewhat ‘nannyish, as the situation was so outside 
the experiences of any child. I didn't think there was any 
danger of one of them imitating the Master.” 
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BARRY I “Looking back, I must admit that we 

i ter in his first year. He was the main 

| ever’ single story. After a while, the audience 
geed this, and started looking out for him, so later 

we restricted him to one or two stories a season.” DWM 


TERRANCE Qrces. “The way we found the Master worked 
best was to keep him up our sleeves, do two or three 

vs without him, and then suddenly kind of bring 

as good for the actor, because he loses 

but it becomes an advantage in 
's rather like the Daleks: in the 
elied on them so heavily that every 
Dalek story, and they ng to lose 


mani “Roger Delgado was a dear mate, part of 

our familyf$o it was strange not having him there when 

2came to do Day of the Daleks. | didn't like that one. It 

a á the greatest story ever told.” DWM >š 

Indeed, the Master appeared as the principal villain in 

nly two of Season Nine’s five serials. To compensate for 

absence, a number of popular adversaries from earlier 

seasons were brought back — starting with the Daleks, who 

‘were written into an existing story by Louis Marks, who had 

first contributed to the series some seven years earlier with 
Season Two serial Planet of Giants... 

Marks: “I'm not sure why they came back to me, 

onest. Planet of Giants was a few years back, and 

there had been a couple of different producers in the 

- meantime. Barry Letts was a wonderful technician — 

he always pushed the technology when filming Doctor 

Whe, When we had the read-through for Day of the 

Daleks, 1 remember him lecturing the cast on how this 

‘was deadly serious. This is what the series needed at 

the time.” ie: viewed pylPeter Galiths, DWM asi 


BARRY Certs: “Terrance and I had endless discussions 
about this whole question of the time paradox: what 
happens if you go back in time and shoot your 
grandfather before he’s met your grandmother? In 

a word, time travel is impossible, and so we had to 
think of reasons that would make it seem possible... 
If you remember, in Day of the Daleks, the guerrillas 
were coming back from the future to the present day 
in repeated attempts to blow up a peace conference. 
While this was going on, the Doctor had gone ahead 
into the future to try to sort things out there, and so you 
had action going on in two placers at the same time. 
Why, we wondered, should these events be going on 
coincidentally? If you travel forwards in time for a day, 
and then come back, why do you find that a day has 
elapsed in your time too? It isn’t necessary at all — you 


R A YEAR IN WHICH THE MASTER HAD DOMINATED EVERY SINGLE STORY, THE DOCTOR 

D PRODUCTION TEAM DECIDED TO TURN TO SOME OTHER POPULAR FOES IN 1972. THE ICE 

RRIORS, LAST SEEN IN 1969, WERE BROUGHT OUT OF COLD STORAGE; AND THE SEA DEVILS, 

X JSINS TO THE REPTILIAN SILURIANS, WERE INTRODUCED. BUT THE BIGGEST SURPRISE WAS 
E RETURN OF SKARO’S FINEST: FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FIVE YEARS, THE DALEKS WERE BACK... 


could come back the day before if you wanted, surely? 
[m the end, this difficulty really got on top of us, so 

we had Jo say to the Doctor, ‘Why don't we go back to 
the day before, and get it right this time?’ — to which 
there is no real answer. So what the Doctor says is, ‘Ah 
well, that’s the Blinovitch Limitation Effect,’ and when 
Jo says that she doesn't understand, the door opens 
and in come the guerrillas. So we never explained the 
Blinovitch Limitation Effect, but it provided us with a 
way out of time paradoxes.” DWM Winter Special 1983 


Louis drew inspiration for the serial from the Six Day War 
period, fought between Israel and the Arab states of Egypt, 
Jordan, Iraq, and Syria in 1967. 


Louis MARKS: “The concept captured the imagination of 
the world, because Israel was a little nation apparently 
about to be extinguished. Values were very different 
then to now! My little concession to that were the 
names of the heroes: they were all Israeli — Boaz, Anat, 
Monia. There was still a feeling that we were heading 
towards a world war, because the Russians looked as if 
they were going to take sides, then the Americans, and 
things might have escalated. It was very much in the 
ether of the time, so that was my starting point. If there 
was a war, could you go back to the point where things 
went wrong and change history? Barry and Terrance 
went for that, but also they wanted a Dalek story, so 
part of the commission was to include the Daleks. It 
certainly helped the story.” DwM 


JON PERTWEE: “It’s well known now, but my pet hate 

is the Daleks. I couldn't bear the things, and can't 
imagine how they could be so popular. They looked so 
primitive to me, trundling around in the studio, and it 
was a great fight for our directors to make them look 
anything more than a heap of old plywood on castors. 
It was just my luck that we did several Dalek stories, 
and I squirmed my way through each and every one of 
them — Day of the Daleks being the worst. The story was 
such a complete anticlimax, with about three Daleks 
supposedly making up an invasion force. I found that 
a great shame, as Paul Bernard, who was the director, 
was one of the best, and I think he nearly had a nervous 
breakdown trying to make it look good.” owm 


PAUL BERNARD: “I was a bit dismayed, I must admit. 
When we went downstairs to the storeroom where 
these things were kept, I don't think anyone knew how 
many there were. We found three — rather battered 

— and the remnants of a fourth, which was put in for 
refurbishment. A costing was done, and everyone was 
astonished at how much it was going to cost to make a 
Dalek. With all the other costs that were already being 
judged, Barry decided that he had no more money for 
that sort of thing, and so it was down to my ingenuity 
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to do the best that we could... They were so immobile. 
They couldn't go up or down, or even really sideways 
They couldn't do anything except move on a flat 
plain, and the designer with whom 1 was working in 
preparing sets and everything had to face up to this. 

It was just impossible to make them look and behave 
threateningly and frighteningly, because, on top of all 
that, they were quite innocuous things, really.” 


JOHN LEVENE: “Jon Pertwee is always the first to say that 
a Dalek, unless on a marble floor with three acres of flat 
ground, is helpless. So why are they such a threat? The 
audience knows that they run on wheels 
incredibly popular... The monsters that | find awesome, 
if I’m honest, are the Ogrons, They wore half-masks, 
with long hair, and the leather chests. They were really 
gutsy monsters. It’s so much more menacing and 


believable to have a monster come up to the Doctor 
and knock him for six, than to have some thing come 
up and say, ‘YOU ARE GOING TO BE DESTROYED! 


KATY MANNING: “One of my favourite monsters were 
the Ogrons. The men inside those were taller than Jon, 
and very menacing. They were always very charming to 


me, but some of them had, well, shall we say ‘diverse 
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and yet they're 


backgrounds’? By which I mean that some knew what 
the inside of a prison looked like.” 


SCOTT FREDERICKS: “| played Boaz in Day of the Daleks, 
and I had a lot of scenes with Anna Barry [Anat] and 
Jimmy Winston [Shura]. We were a kind of trio of 
freedom fighters against the Daleks. There was no 
great subtlety, but it was amazing fun — very much a 
‘cowboys and Indians’ kind of script... My character 
gets killed blowing up a Dalek. It was a location shoot, 
and as I lay there on the ground, daubed in ketchup, 

I suddenly realised that everybody else had cleared off! 
I just managed to stop the wardrobe van in time to 


get a lift... Also, | had a few scenes with Jon Pertwee. 
We got on fine, but there were a few ‘tricks’ he used to 
play that | wasn't too happy about. One of them was to 
tell gags just before a take, to make you laugh. There 
was also this joke fight that I did with him, which he 
choreographed. He'd convinced the director that he 
knew all about fighting, as he'd been some sort of 
commando, but it ended up looking quite comical. My 
kids, though, loved it. All the things I've ever done, and 
that's their favourite.” 


CHRIS D’OYLY-JOHN: “Lennie was from Down Under, 
and he didn't suffer fools gladly. He had a slightly 
wicked sense of humour, and an eye for the ladies. 
The production seemed to go well, although it was 
full of complex effects like talking heads in boxes, 
and quite a lot of model work. Jon had acquired 
Katy Manning by this time, and my own personal 
interpretation of the Doctor's relationship with her 
was that it was very close to the edge...” 


KATY MANNING: “I have to confess that I fell in love with 
David Troughton. Outside of the production team that 
I worked with, he was the only person to walk into the 
room and make my eyes come out on stalks. | fall in 
love very easily.” 


DAVID TROUGHTON: “Katy Manning can't see beyond 


her nose without her glasses. This makes her eyes 
extraordinarily big, because she's trying to see 
everybody! | enjoyed that... It was the first part that 
I'd not actually had to audition for; | think Barry Letts 
asked me to do it. I don't think I got it because... 

well, you know, my father. It was well after his time. 

I remember | had a funny wig - a blonde one with 

a pink streak down the middle, which was the sign 

of the ‘Peladonese’. Then there was Aggedor, wasn't 
there? A stuntman played that, and another stuntman 
Stuart Fell, played that funny Cyclops creature — or 
rather he was inside it, and someone else played the 


voice.” 


Alpha ( 


ALAN BENNION: “Well, it was a bit funny, because it 

had little net-curtains or something around it, and 

one big eye! The lovely Ysanne Churchman did the 
voice. Ysanne would be sitting behind the screens in 
the studio somewhere with a little monitor, doing the 
voice live, and Stuart would be making the gestures on 
the set.” 


STUART FELL: “We got the miming going quite well, 

I knew all the lines, and, in my head, I'd be repeating 
them along with her so that I was moving at the right 
times.” 


KATY MANNING: “Yes, | remember the pickled cucumber 
monster. It was one of my favourites. Jon had to explain 
to me what a hermaphrodite was 


Doctor's allies in The Curse of Pelador 

ALAN BENNION: “| found that change in direction a 

bit strange, although it didn't really cause me many 
problems. | still had to do the same voice, and there 
was very little that you could do with things like subtle 


inflection, I can vividly remember the first rehearsal 
for that story: | was walking around the rehearsal 
room as | knew I would have to walk once I got the 
rubber roots and things, and Jon Pertwee thought it 
was hilarious. He was falling about, because there 
was this strange actor galumphing about the studio 
in perfectly ordinary trousers and jacket, and he didn't 
know what the hell was happening!” 

Also, the serial saw the addition of a cape to Alan's 
costume. “I asked for that cape, because | felt that 
my original costume didn't make my figure look its 
best. It gave me more bulk, and a bit of ‘top. Without 
it, I looked a little bit like a pregnant lizard. 1 think 


Katy Manning 


another reason that ! had that little cape was to hide 
the dodgy bits of the costume!" 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “We worked very hard to find a look 
for the Sea Devils. In fact, they were based on turtl 
The costume designer [Maggie Fletcher] was a nice lady, 
and she worked hard to develop the blood vessels on the 
outside of their suits. In the end, when | got down to 
Portsmouth to shoot, I looked at these things and went, 
"Yeah — they're naked!’ A huge discussion ensued, and 
the costume designer rushed out and bought 500 yards 
of fishing net, and stuck it on them. If you'd seen the 
whole thing, it would just have looked like a rubber suit, 
whereas, this way, you only saw the important bits.. 

It was my responsibility not to put naked creatures on 
television at five o'clock in the evening!” 


JOHN FRIEDLANDER: “They wanted the characters to be 
much taller, so the actual Sea Devil head was worn as 
a hat on top of the actors head, and they looked out 
through their necks. | modelled the heads normally in 
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| Top: “Haiiiiiill” More Venusian | 


Morton) and the Master in The 
Sea Devils. 


| Right: The ‘sea devils’ rise 
from the watery depths... 


P 


lay, built up the fin part, and joined them using a kind 
of netted fabric that I'd found for the webbing.” 


DEREK WARE: “Six stuntmen in hefty Sea Devil costumes 
had to completely submerge themselves underwater. 
They wanted very tall people, thank God, so | oversaw 
the sequence instead. We tried to shoot it back-to-front 
so that they could go down into the water and the film 
could be run backwards, but then we realised that the 
Sea Devils would come out of the water dry...!” 

Also, it was found that the Sea Devil masks 
remained full of air, making it almost impossible for 
the stuntmen to duck down under the waves, 
filled their masks with water, and got them to kneel 


down in the sea so that they could be submerged.” 
DWM 


STUART FELL: “The director would shout, ‘Action,’ and 
we could duck under, count to eight, and then all 
come up together. We would be holding our breath 
underwater — but when we came up, we still wouldn't 
be able to breathe, because the water would be 
trapped within the latex masks!” pwm 


TERRY WALSH: “We all wore wetsuits under those 
costumes, which were quite buoyant, and, as soon as 


we ducked under, out feet came off! If you'd seen the 
rushes of that, you'd hear these sea monsters saying, 
‘My foot’s come off!” own 


DEREK WARE: “| used a fellow called Peter Brace, who 

was a well-established stuntman, as one of the Sea 

Devils. ‘I want to complain,’ he said, ‘about how 

hard you're working us on this one.’ I said, ‘Oh dear 

— really?’ He laughed, ‘Nah, of course not! I've never 

earned such easy money,’ I was getting them about 25 

guineas a day by then, so they could hardly complain.” 
Derek also put his expert swordsmanship to good 
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“The Sea Devils were n 
we rushed out and Í 
yards of fishing net. 


use in The Sea Devils. “I arranged a fight between 
the Doctor and the Master,” he recollects, “but I had 
to double for Delgado, as he'd had a car accident a 
couple of weekends before. The steering wheel had 
pressed into his chest and cracked some bones. He 
was having a terrible time catching his breath. I was 
a fair double, as it happens, though we only had one 
wig between us.” | 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “I always had great respect for 
Roger for intellectualising his part. You couldn't talk 
to Jon in the same way as Roger. He was a showman, 
whereas Roger was an actor. But I got on with Jon and 
Katy very well. | loved working with Jon. 1 wanted to 
make him look good, and he wanted to look good, so 
we never had a problem.” 


KATY MANNING: “l wore a cream and brown trouser 
suit for The Sea Devils, which Jon said made me 
look like a British Rail waiter! It got wet and shrunk, 
because Jon and I were naughty and kept playing on 
those things that skimmed across the water. I had to 
wear it like that for the rest of the story.” 


KATY MANNING: “Sometimes | wore my own stuff, 
although it was all subject to veto. | remember Barry 


boug 


Michael E Briant 


once said no to an outfit with two huge Mickey 
Mouses on it! He said that was going over the top and 
getting too camp.” 


Malcolm Clarke 
The Sea Devil 


composed the unorthodox music score for 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “| think Malcolm would agree that it 
wasn't altogether successful, I asked too much of him. 
I was trying in every way for something new. The Sea 
Devils music was a mistake, perhaps, but that’s the 
way I have to work.” ) 


MALCOLM CLARKE: “I felt that what | was doing 
wasn't really liked, The only way that you can work 

as a composer is to do what you like initially, but 
ultimately you've got to satisfy the producer, and 

I never really did crack the problem of finding out 
what Barry Letts liked. If I had, I could have modified 
my work so that we both liked it. I was told that the 
audience wouldn't feel comfortable with the funny 
noises that | was making! The music for The Sea 
Devils certainly sounds like | was having a good time.” 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “| happened to be talking 


to the biologist who lived next door,” explains Dave, 
“and she said something about the lifecycle of a 
butterfly, so we looked at those four stages — egg, 
chrysalis, pupae, and butterfly — and applied the 
process to human beings, and out came The Mutants. 
We also wrote the story as a kind of commentary on 
South Africa at the time. The mutants were originally 
called ‘Munts’, which is the rude South African Boer 
word for black people. The idea of gassing came from 
the Second World War. We had to sneak those kind of 
political ideas through the backdoor.” 

“We were given the commission for The Mutants 
virtually straight after Axos,” recalls Bob. “I was quite 
surprised. There again, it was really strong plotting.. 
We had Sky Cities over a planet that was beginning to 
die, and it was all the fault of the colonisers. It worked 
as an allegory of the British India situation in 1947, 
with those other ideas mixed in as well.” 


jeen reported that Christopher was keen to d 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “If this story has got around, 
I guess it must have come from Barry or Terrance. If 
I did object, I suppose it wouldn't have been from any 


thought of it being wrong to knock the British Empire, 
but more that it might have been inappropriate in a 
children's story at that time.” 
CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: “I'd worked with Chris Barry before, 
and he was a bit of a pain in the neck as director. His 
heart was basically in the right place, and he was very 
organised, but he um-ed and er-ed." 


han a few problems with the 


h l 


d didn’t, um, revol 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “All of these problems sound, in 
retrospect, to be the result of a poor pre-set. Much 
scenery was built by outside contractors, and sometimes 
things weren't finished or delivered to studio in proper 
time. On the whole, my attitude to studio difficulties 
was a certain quiet rage, and of pained realisation that 
people would try their best to get things right, and that 
shouting wasn't going to help matters.” 
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JEREMY BEAR: “| wanted to make my mark, and do 
something that was different to what other designers 
had been doing... We went down to Chislehurst Caves, 
and | just smeared wallpaper paste and glitter onto 
the walls in various places to make it look glittery.. 
Also, we went to a chalk quarry in the south side of 
the Thames, where all the cement works are. All we 
took there were the smoke machines and the silver- 
sprayed plants to try to maintain continuity between 
the location footage and the studio.” 


KATY MANNING: “They could be quite treacherous, those 
quarries, not because of the weather or anything like 
that, but because I used to twist my ankles trying to 
climb down these rocky hills and outcrops.” ow 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “| remember the final mutation 
of Garrick Hagon [who played Ky] as he turns into this 
butterfly thing. It was a fascinating scene to shoot, and 
l often quote that as an epitome of CSO achievement, 
because I think it took about six passes to make that 
shot. It was before the days of post-production work 
like Paintbox." r 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “| was happy with parts of 
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The Mutants,” says Dave, “but I liked the concept more 
than the execution.” 

“T've always felt that The Mutants is our best 
Doctor Who,” disagrees Bob. “I remember being 
very impressed by the monsters, and it was the first 
time that I felt very happy about the way that we'd 
structured a script.” Dwm 


The Time Monster, destined for the final slot of Season 


Nine, was Barry Letts and Robert Sloman’s second writing 
collaboration, although BBC rules prevented Barry from 
taking an on-screen credit. Paul Bernard directed. 
NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Oh, is this the one where John 
Levene ended up in a nappy? Yes, that’s the one! That's 
got to be a stark memory. Well, nearly stark.” owm 


JOHN Levene: “If you look at The Time Monster again, 
you'll see that embarrassed look in my eyes. Obviously, 
if I were a fibber, I would tell you that that was acting 
prowess — but it wasn't! Every second I was doing that 
scene, | thought that the nappy was going to drop off. 
I found out after the show that some of the dressers 
had tried to rig the safety pin! Fortunately, it didr’t fall 
off, but I was still very embarrassed. It’s not like I've 
got this bulging, muscled body, and, in those days, I 
certainly didn't have a tan or anything, so I was very 
self-conscious about it, and 1 didn't really want to strip 
off. | wouldn't mind now, because I'm a little bit more 
attractive.” DWM 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “Fach of my stories was triggered by 
something that I'd seen or felt, or been told about... 
One day, I was walking the dog in the park, and I heard 
a V! flying rocket. Everyone was in fear and trembling 
when these flew over London during the war, because, 
as soon as the engine noise stopped, you were in 
trouble. When it went off elsewhere, you experienced 
a great sense of relief, despite the fact that some other 
poor devil had just been blown apart. Anyway, it was 
obviously just an ordinary aircraft when I was in the 
park, but something about the low cloud and the trees 
centred the voice so that it sounded exactly like a V1. 
That got me thinking — some sort of timeslip.” 

The Time Monster boa ome intriguing concepts, 
such as ‘interstitial time’. “Have you ever read a book 
called Experiment in Time? I recommend it to you. It 
says that all time exists concurrently. It's rather like 
playing the piano: if you play one note at a time, you 
just go through life and it gets a bit boring, In your 
dreams, however, time really becomes important to you, 
because you play entire chords. You use the bottom 


note as something not just from your own lifetime, 

but also from hundreds of years ago. The top note 

is something from hundreds of years in the future. 
When you're being chased by a dragon, or find yourself 
walking through syrup, these are actually things that 
have happened, or will happen. It’s fascinating. I don't 
want to get too religious about it, but the Gaia theory 
states that we are all part of one huge organism, and life 
or death are not important; you just revert to being part 
of this organism, and keep contributing. Time is there, 
non-stop, constant. When people die — and I'm getting 
to the age now where good friends are going - I don't 
feel that sense of intolerable grief that I see in a lot of 
people. I can see you looking at me in puzzlement, but 
rest assured, when you're 72, you'll be toying with the 
same sort of ideals.” 


PAUL BERNARD: “The Time Monster had a lot of the 
elements that made Doctor Who what it is eternally; 
the battle between good and evil, the relationship 
between the Doctor and his sidekick, and a lot of 
ingenuity and entertainment sprinkled throughout. 
Yes, it was complex, but isn’t that part of what is 
required of Doctor Who — a complexity where 
don't have all the answers at your fingertips?” 


ou 


Ingrid Pitt played Atlantean Queen Galleia 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Yes, I remember not finding her 
particularly riveting. She didn't grab me in any way 

— if you pardon the expression. Is it awful to say that? 
Well, it's a free country, isn't it?” 


PAUL BERNARD: “| knew of Ingrid Pitt from my then 
ongoing relationship with the film industry. For a queen 
of a city like Atlantis, it was obvious that | needed an 
actress of stature and style that most English actresses 
just wouldn't have. I'd seen some of her films, and was 
rather taken with her looks and style, and thought that 


she might be attracted to the part.” 


INGRID PITT: “In fact, it was Jon Pertwee who asked if 
I could play the Queen of Atlantis. I don't remember 
the story very well, because it was such a long time 
ago, but I do recall that I had a very pretty costume, 
which must have revealed one of the biggest expanses 
of bosom ever seen on Doctor Who. And George 
Cormack, who played the King [Dalios], was such a 
sweet old man, In rehearsals, I used to let him sit 
on my knee, which he got a great thrill out of. The 
only problem for me was trying to establish a new 
character in a very short time. | was only in the last 
two episodes, but even some of that had to be cut.” 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “Ingrid was a bit of trouble, actually. 
Several scenes disappeared from the shooting script, cut 
for timing reasons or whatever, and she got upset about 
it when she arrived at the studio.” 


INGRID PITT: “I was told that it was because they had run 
out of videotape, which was terribly frustrating. 1 had 
tons of the stuff under my bed at home, which I even 
offered to go home and fetch!” 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “The lesson has been learned many 
times to keep the creature in the darkness, but here 
the costume was on display for all to see. It was just 
an actor flapping away on pulleys! I envisaged it much 
more as a shimmer, a vibration, not a character. The 
important thing was the effect that it should have had.” 

Robert was more impressed with the Master, who 
Robert had also written for in The Demons. “What a 
great character,” he enthuses. “The Master was the id 
to the Doctor's ego. They are the same character. That 
would explain all those dodgy bits of plot like ‘I could 
kill you now, but I’m not going to until I've explained 
something.’ It’s a terrible, deliberate pinch from 
[19508 sci-fi film] Forbidden Planet, but the explanation 
is that he's the same man divided. At some point, 

did they change over? Did the Master somehow 
become the Doctor by getting rid of all his aggression, 
sexual and otherwise? I was well on the way to that 

in my earlier stories with the Master, who, although 
he was possessed of super-intelligence, was a one- 
dimensional character, Conversely, that was what was 
attractive about the Doctor — he had flaws, and he had 
to deal with them on the run. The Master never really 
had problems until he came up against the Doctor. I'd 
like to think he got his comeuppance in some other 
way, through constipation or whatever!” 

And the Master was given a new skill in The Time 
Monster; seduction. “Everything goes back to sex. It's the 
one universal driving force. If you see someone walking 
down the street, the first thing you discern is whether 
they're male of female. It's very dangerous ground in 
Doctor Who, as the series was basically for adolescents. 
You have to be careful around raging hormones, so 
there was never any sex, or mention of it. With the 
Master and Galleia, we didn't address it all, story-wise, 
Likewise, when the white witch in The Demons went 
out and called the elements, there was great repressed 
sexual drive there, which you could have treated in a 
completely different way...” 


Nicholas Courtney 
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AICERTAIN ROMANCE 


Doctor WHO WAS TEN YEARS OLD. WELL, ALMOST. SO WHAT BETTER EXCUSE FORA 
CELEBRATION, BRINGING ALL THREE OF THE DOCTORS TOGETHER IN ONE ADVENTURE? 

But 1973 WOULD ALSO BRING A TOUCH OF SADNESS TO THE DOCTOR WHO FAMILY, WITH THE 
UNTIMELY DEATH OF ROGER DELGADO IN A CAR CRASH. IT WOULD BE THIS TRAGIC EVENT THAT 
WOULD MARK THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF THE JON PERTWEE YEARS... 


BARRY LETTS: “The series’ first producer, Verity Lambert, Doctors, he couldn't remember a single line, but he 


felt that even as far back as the Troughton era, once it was still able to read it. The BBC was ever so good over 
had been shown where the Doctor came from, the story that... He glowed again as if it had taken ro years off his 
of Gallifrey and so on, the show lost a lot of its poetry illness.” interviewed by Richard Landed, DWM 83 
and ambiguity; all the mystery that was so much a part 
of its beginning was gone. That's certainly a point of BARRY LETTS: “Poor Billy couldn't remember things from 
view, but I think that if it had stayed exactly the same, one moment to the next. We used cue cards, which we 
although it had been a lovely show when it started, it plastered about for him to read from — something he 
certainly wouldn't have lasted all these years. One of the managed very professionally. Then, while we were down 
reasons that Doctor Who has gone on for so long is that shooting the quarry stuff, we sidestepped during one 

it has developed, and gone in a new direction every so day's filming, and took that one shot of Hartnell picking 
Often.” DWM Winter Special 1983 a flower in his garden.” DWM win 


Season Ten opened with a special four-part serial to BOB BAKER: “We'd had him in all these situations, 


celebrate the series’ tenth anniversary. The idea behind the equally as active as the other Doctors. It was sad, really, 

story came from a suggestion submitted to the production that it didn’t come off as it should have. His eyelines 

office by a number of fans: why not bring back William were always wrong on the monitor screen. We had to 

Hartnell and Patrick Troughton for an adventure with all rewrite it very late in the day — only about six weeks 

three Doctors? before production. Terrance did a further rewrite to cut 
out even more.” Interviewed by Peter Griffiths, DWM 23 


BARRY LETTS: “A lot of people have asked me how we 


came to do The Three Doctors, but really, if you think BARRY LETTS: “Of course, we were very lucky in doing the 
about it, it’s the most obvious plot device of all, to have story when we did, as sadly Bill Hartnell died a couple 

a serial where all three of them come together. Hardly a of years later. Patrick was keen on the idea of The Three 
week went by without somebody coming up to me and Doctors, too, when he heard it, and I was very pleased to 
suggesting this idea, so it was more a case of bowing to work with him again.” DWM 


pressure than of divine inspiration.” DWM s: 
KATY MANNING: “I don't think I stopped laughing. 
This idea was given to Bob Baker and Dave Martin to I was sent out of the rehearsal room several times 
develop into a storyline. for laughing. John Levene and I were so giggly, it was 
appalling — we just couldn't stop.” DWM z: 
BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “Terrance rang us up,” 


remembers Bob, “and said, ‘We've got you in mind for JOHN Levene: “I had a lot to do in The Three Doctors, 
something special.’ We thought, ‘Oh, very nice.’ He although I was a little reticent. In those days, my 
told us the story of how he was sitting in the office late biggest problem was that I was scared that I was going 
one evening, and this little wizened man came past to let down the other actors, because I hadn't been to 
the door, then poked his head in and said, ‘Hello.’ It drama school or repertory theatre, and I'd had no voice 
was Billy Hartnell touting for work! This got Terrance lessons or anything like that. But Patrick Troughton 
thinking about getting the Doctors together...” said to me, ‘Dorit worry about the amount of dialogue, 
“It was a challenge,” admits Dave, “but immediately John. You won't have any trouble with it. You've done 
we could see a few more jokes coming out of this... a marvellous job on Benton, and I love acting opposite 
We got some byplay going between the three Doctors, you.’ That was how The Three Doctors came to be such a 
but then we had to rewrite it entirely because William special part for me, because Patrick Troughton gave me 
Hartnell could only be filmed from inside his fish that. You can't earn that kind of confidence; you have to 
tank!” pwm be given it by someone as thoughtful and as wonderful 


to work with as Patrick.” DWM 


The scripts had to be amended to take into account the 
actor’s frailty and poor memory. His widow, Heather, DAVE MARTIN: “The Doctors all had their plusses, but 
remembers... I think Troughton was the best. He had a bright, 
birdlike intelligence, which meant that he could get 
HEATHER HARTNELL: “Between the end of 1966 and away with all the technical claptrap... You had to cut 
when he made The Three Doctors in 1972, Bill got down the technical stuff a lot for Pertwee.” DwM 
progressively weaker, mentally and physically. This is 
the awful thing about arteriosclerosis — as the arteries Barry LETTS: “We asked Frazer Hines [who'd played 
A AAAA ET aE Pi J 4437 close up, the flow of blood is not only weakened to the Jamie during the 1960s] to come into the studio for 
at WER Cet ebtaat et tit) i) TASA limbs, but to the brain as well. When Bill did The Three the last episode — for him to appear in the final part 
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where the Troughton Doctor says goodbye. We wanted 
Jamie to materialise in full kilt, and say something like, 
‘Doctor, will you hurry up,’ and then to promptly vanish 
with Patrick. It was just a gag cameo, really, and we left 
it open for Frazer to do it, right up until about three 
days before we went into the studio, Unfortunately, 

he just couldn't fit it in with his commitments to 
Emmerdale Farm.” 


STEPHEN THORNE: “That was nice, because I got to work 
with Patrick Troughton, who I hadn't worked with 
before. He was magical. He used to upset Jon Pertwee 
by saying, ‘It doesn't matter what we do, it's the monster 
they want to see. It's Stephen, Don't worry, they're not 
going to be watching us, so there's no point in fussing 
whether you're here or there!’ Jon used to get very cross 
about that. He was quite a perfectionist — everything had 
to be just so for Jon. He wouldn't mind me saying this: 

if he thought he wasn't in the centre of the picture, he'd 
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move you. He'd say, ‘Sorry, old boy, would you mind just 
standing over there?’ And the director would say, ‘Why 
arent you where you were put, Stephen?” 

Stephen retains a certain fondness for the character 
of Omega. “He was fascinating, because there was 
something rather sad about him in a way. He'd been 
hard done by. You felt that under there somewhere, 
there was a warm heart.” 


BOB BAKER AND DAV! 


ARTIN: “| thought Omega was 
brilliant,” agrees Dave. “He had my favourite Doctor 
Who line of all: ‘A hero? 1 should have been a god!” 

“Omega was one of our favourite characters,” adds 
Bob. “A true megalomaniac — something we always 
loved... The clever thing about Omega was that he 
was a non-person, just an awareness of an awareness. 
He believed in his existence so much that the belief 
couldn't be killed. It’s a difficult concept to grab hold of, 
but I know that it’s intrigued a lot of people.” 

“Unfortunately,” Dave cringes, “there were also the 
silly blobs, which were very much an afterthought on 
the part of the BBC costume department.” 

“Yeah, and the feather-boa monster in the drain. But 
what can you do? The monsters were written superbly, 
obviously, but you had to have a man inside or you 
were into animatronics and all kinds of stuff. They 
were written as jelly-molten — never quite one shape or 
another — but back then they couldn't do it.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I remember a long discussion 
about when the Brigadier, very sweetly, salutes the 
Doctors at the end. | thought that rather a nice 
touch. It was my idea, actually, | thought 1 ought 

to salute them, because they were going to blow 
themselves up and kill themselves off or whatever. The 
Brigadier liked courage like that. We certainly had the 
feeling that we were in a very special story.” 


KATY MANNING: “Oh, it was great fun, Mind you, 
concerning the miniskirt I wore in that story — there's a 
scene where you can see my knickers! Most improper 
for children's viewing time, don't you think?” 


BARRY LETTS: “The script was Bob Holmes again. He 


had a very full imagination, with an odd humour 

and a horrific side. I was very fond of Bob, who was 

a very humble man in a way... If Bob had had more 
self-esteem, he would have been a much better-known 
writer.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “It's a period that interests me, from 
late Victorian through to the 1920s — the days when 
chaps were chaps, and girls were flowery. I enjoyed 
the idea of putting this fossilised social group into 

a fossilised situation. They were all very deliberate 
stereotypes, I was particularly fond of the ending where 
the Major finally gets to finish his book, Meanwhile, 
Vorg and Shirna were a kind of in-joke on the acting 
profession — they'd been in theatrical digs all over the 
galaxy, and were deliberately very tacky. | thought it 
added depth to it.” 


BARRY LETTS: “| had great fun on Carnival. It was 
supposed to be a cheap show, and turned out not to be 
a cheap show! It was nice working with Tenniel Evans 
{who played Major Daly], who was a great friend of Jon's 
from The Navy Lark, Actually, Jon suggested him as the 
showman, Vorg, but I'd earmarked Leslie Dwyer for 
that part, because he had an element of music hall in 
his background.” 


IAN MARTER: “| couldn't do Captain Yates at the time, but 
Barry had obviously remembered me as the right kind 
of fine upstanding military type, and, luckily for me, 


I got a second chance, so to speak. It was extremely 
hard work technically — there were a lot of special 
effects, which always causes problems — but we had a 
lot of laughs... We spent several days on a pensioned-off 
Fleet Auxiliary ship anchored on the River Medway, as 

I remember.” 


MICHAEL WISHER: “| played Kalik — and, boy, was he nasty! 
Real whips in the cupboard stuff there. There were three 
of us; Terence Lodge [Orum] played the dirty old man in 
the park, Peter Halliday [Pletrac] was the moaning old 
woman, and I was the absolute sadist. Someone would 
describe some hideously painful torture, and Peter 
would wince, Terence looked shocked, and 1 would grin 
nastily and say, ‘Oh yes, how interesting!’ I loved Kalik. 
He was so... oh, delightfully evil.” 


PETER HALLIDAY: “I had a grey bald wig thing, and my 
face was covered in grey, and I was red under the eyes. 
I was a very unappealing-looking thing, and it was 
rather heavy-ish. | think they covered my hands in grey 
paint as well, and | had a robe on, but it was just me 
underneath. 1 didn’t have to do very much acting - just 
be rather more pompous than I usually am. Pletrac was 
rather remote, you see, rather stuffy, uptight...” 

Peter thinks Carnival of Monsters was “a wonderful 
idea,” and remembers that “one or two people got 
munched by monsters, but they didn't have the 
technology that they have nowadays — Jurassic Park- 
style digital effects. The monsters in Carnival were 
hand puppets. You stood in front of a blue screen, and 
screamed, and shouted, and raised your arms in horror, 


and then they superimposed a glove puppet munching 
you. Extraordinary.” 


CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: “Barry Letts was a visual-effects 
magician, creating those shots of weird sea monsters. 
We had four or five days’ filming, two of which were 
on the [Tillingham] marshes. The filming was very 
conditioned by the tide, so sometimes you had miles 
of marsh. and at other times sea up to your midriff. 
Another day was spent on a ‘dead’ ship, which was due 
to be scrapped. I negotiated to get on board and film 
while they were towing it down the river, so we had just 
one chance to get it right.” 


BRIAN HODGSON: “It seemed like a good idea at the time! 
In fact, listening to it again, it wasn't really that bad, just 
different. It did go out in Australia, tagged to Carnival 
of Monsters... The Delaware was a very advanced 
machine. It took up an entire wall, because it w 
long. I said to David Cochran, the designer, ‘Have 
you got the handbook?’ He looked at me and said, 
‘What handbook? These are one-offs. This is the first 


so 
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— 1973 


one,’ And so he and I sat for two days and two nights, 
eating steak sandwiches, drinking beer, and wrote the 
handbook for it. It was an incredible machine. We used 
it increasingly throughout the 1970s on Doctor Who... 
At the time, we set a lot of precedents. Nobody knew 
what outer space sounds like, so 1 would invent pseudo- 
technology to try and get a feel for how machinery 
would sound, or what the atmosphere would be like in 
a space vessel with recycled air.” 


MALCOLM CLARKE; “My greatest pleasure at that time 
was wrestling with the Delaware. You could really enjoy 
yourself messing around with the buttons, knobs, and 
connectors, I often moan that modern equipment has 
become smaller and smaller, with buttons and knobs 
being replaced with compact faders. People ask me 
what type of mixing desk 1 like, and I always reply, 
‘Ones with big knobs on!” 


BRIAN HODGSON: “The synthesiser happened because 

of the interest that the pop music industry was taking 
in it. Perhaps the pop people were spurred on by 

what we were doing, and wanted to do similar sorts of 
things. I think we probably influenced a lot of people at 


formative stages of their careers. Once The Beatles and 
The Rolling Stones started getting into electronics, their 
money made the synthesiser revolution happen. Yes, 
I’m sure that the Workshop had an absolute influence; 
I'm just not sure that we should shoulder all of the 
blame for modern music!” 


° DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


DUDLEY SIMPSON: “Oh, they were hard days. I'd be 
pumping away on the piano, trying to get an idea, and 
my wife would come in to tell me that it was dinner 
time, and I'd say, ‘I haven't got it yet. I'll be down in a 
minute.’ She used to let me get on with it. ‘I've been 
listening to that lost cause for so many hours,’ she'd say. 
‘Surely you've got it by now?’ But I always delivered the 
music on time. I never missed a deadline, although, on 
one occasion, | recorded the music on a Friday night for 
an episode that went out on the Saturday afternoon!” 


DICK MiLLs: “Brian left to set up his own studio, and 
Desmond Briscoe, then Head of the Workshop, asked 
me, ‘How do you feel about doing Doctor Who?’ So 

I said, ‘Have I got any choice?’ He replied, ‘No,’ so 

I said, ‘I'll do it!’ The very next day, Dudley Simpson 
turned up with an armful of tapes and said, ‘Right, 


we've got to do this incidental music for a particular 
episode, and we're putting it together next week.’ | was 
in at the deep end, faced with a computer synthesiser 
the length of one of our rooms, plus the demands of 
the sounds for Doctor Who. Dudley didn't want me to 
do sounds that had any pitch in them, basically because 
it might, when it was played with his music, give 
somebody reason to think that Dudley had written a 
duff note, not realising that it was one of my sounds,” 
Is this what gave rise to the fabled ‘Option Four’? 
“Yeah. We gave Dudley a knob to twiddle to keep him 
quiet. He thought that it modified what he had heard, 
changing it in some way. We would turn it a bit, and 


he would shake his head; we'd turn it some more, and 
he would say, ‘Much better!’ What we didn't dare tell 
him was that the knob wasn't connected to anything at 
all — it was false! Rather naughty on our part. Poor old 
Dudley,” 


“Oh, the Master! I loved doing that 
It w was only short, but it was used for years afterwards 
whenever he appeared, Even when somebody else 
wrote the music for the show, they had to use my 
Master motif... My music might have been a bit corny 
sometimes, I know, but it had an impact. Jon Pertwee 
he Master is more powerful than | am, 
Dudley! And your music is to blame!” 


would say, “ 


hat was Frontier in Space all 
about? A kind of Star Wars — you've got two sides, 
and who are they? Why are the y at war? And the idea 
came of two great empires with an imaginary frontier 
drawn across them, across which their spaceships 
weren't supposed to travel, but of course they did... 

In the case of Frontier, what made it different was 

that there was a third party that was manoeuvring the 
Ogrons to make the two sides antagonistic towards each 
other. That, incidentally, is a very political idea. T 


"he two 


sides as far as I was concerned were the Soviet Union 
and America, and somebody else was trying to tickle 
them up, and get them at war with each other, when 
they were quite capable of living in peace.” 


1 think that's a rather unfair criticism 

It was the fruits of a lot of creativity, and it worked. I’m 
very fond of it. It had some excellent performances, and 
a lot of good actors, especially Roger Delgado. In him, 
the Master was a fantastic piece of interpretation.” 

Paul decided to use the South Bank, in London, for 
location filming. “Well, I've never liked it. I've always 
found the architecture ugly and brutal, so it seemed the 
natural place when I was wishing to create a Draconian 
Citadel, although I realised that it was going to be 
identifiable. It was just a reflection of my own attitude 
that this was the most ghastly piece of architecture that 
I had knowledge of! The Draconians, like the Ogrons, 
were a visual creation of my own. | made innumerable 
sketches, which | introduced to my make-up artist 
and costume designer, which then they worked from 
I was a little bit dismayed later when I learned that John 
Friedlander had taken the credit for it. After all, he’s just 
a craftsman contracted by the make-up department. It's 
like the carpenter claiming that he designed the set: 


JOHN FRIEDLANDER: “There was a vague description of 
the Draconians in the script. They weren't sure about 
the kind of bumps on the face at first until I did it, and 
they liked it. It was these lumps that stuck out, I think, 
that made the masks so comfortable to wear on the 


faces. There was an air pocket under each so that they 
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didn't adhere too rigidly to the fac 


JOHN woopnuTr?: “It was the first time that I'd 

played a monster alien, albeit a benign one. That 

was enormously exciting... The director, Paul Bernard, 
suggested that the Emperor was in fact an eight-foot 
lizard — not a person, a talking lizard. Immediately 

I started thinking in terms of very swift head 
movements, and sibilance being extended so that 's' 
became ‘sss’. | imagine that’s how a reptile might 
sound if it could speak.” 


BARRY LETTS: “| don't want to slag off Paul Bernard, but 
the way that he planned the ending, which wasn't all 
that hot anyway, wasn't very good...” 

parry Letts: “What was supposed to happen was that 
the great blobby monster that you saw in the quarry 
appears in the corridor. The Master is clearly seen to 
escape in the confusion, but, because we ran out of 
time in the studio, we never got the shot of the monster, 
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so there was no explanation of why the Ogrons were 
rushing around like demented schoolboys, and why the 
Master just vanished. The phrase for what happened 

is ‘complete cock-up'.” 


BARRY LETTS: “In the next studio, on Planet of the Daleks, 
David Maloney {the director of that serial] shot a little 
scene first that he tagged onto the end of Frontier in 
Space... We added the cliffhanger because the story just 
fizzled away... It was just unfortunate that it was Roger 
Delgado's last appearance.” 


BARRY LETTS: “| was talking to Robert Sloman about 
writing a finish. We hadn't got further than thinking it 
would be quite nice to kill him off in an enormous great 
blaze, rather like the end of Omega, and leave it very 
ambiguous as to whether he had allowed it to happen to 
save the Doctor — the suggestion being that his affection 
for the Doctor had overcome his evil, but not to say so 
in so many words.” 


MALCOLM HULKE: “There was a peculiar relationship 
between the Master and the Doctor: one felt that the 
Master wouldn't really have liked to eliminate the 
Doctor. You see, the Doctor was the only person like 
him, at the time, in the whole universe — a renegade 
Time Lord. In a funny sort of way, they were partners in 
crime, 


JOHN woopNurr: “Roger's death was a very great loss. 
I loved the man. We got on very well, and used to visit 
each other regularly. I was doing [detective drama 
series] Public Eye at Teddington Studios with Douglas 
Camfield, of all people, and | had an extended lunch 
break, and wasn't needed until later that afternoon. 
As I was in the area, I rang Kismet, Roger's wife, 

and asked if I could come over to say goodbye, as 

1 knew he was going to work abroad. This was on the 
Friday, and I went to see him — he was packing, and 
rather cross because his agent had made a mess of 
his hotel booking, but his huge warmth and courte 


came through, even though he was so annoyed. | said 
goodbye to him, and returned to my rehearsal at about 
three o'clock. Kismet called me on the Monday and told 
me the terrible news that he'd been killed.” 


KATY MANNING: “Jon and I were driving to work when 
we saw the headline. It was, of cours 
We were not only friends where we worked, but also we 
were social friends as well. It was so terrible.” 


very tough on us. 
y 8! 


JON Pertwee: “I'd spoken to him not long before he left 

for Tur’ going to make a film, and 

he was full of high spirits about his next return to the 

series. When he was killed, it affected the whole thing 
tainted it, and spoilt the pleasure of doing the show.” 


y, where he wa 


JOHN WOODNUTT: “Roger was a very great man. He had 
a certain — and it's not a word that you hear very often 
— nobility about his person, There was a very funny 
moment when we were running for a bus — what we 
were doing on a bus I don't know — but, as we ran, 
Roger began to laugh. This continued after we'd sat 


down, and I asked him what was so funny. He replied, 
‘I was thinking of my father, who was so proud a 
Spaniard that he would miss a bus rather than run 

in public.’ There was a bit of Roger in that, and I said 
to him that this in turn was the Master. ‘Oh yes, of 
course,’ he said, ‘he’s my father.’ If you think about the 
Master as being very, very Spanish, then it’s not at all in 
character for him to break into a run,” 


TERRY NATION: “I'd known Jon for a long time, and 

I knew what he was trying to do with the part — we 
were in the height of the 007 period, and everybody 
was trying James Bond movies. I think that’s how Jon 
saw the role: a little more dashing, a little more daring, 
and a little more physical. Jon didn't like the Daleks, 
but I always believed that he didn't like them in the 
same sense that actors don't like playing with children 
or dogs: because they are scene-stealers.” 


DAVID MALONEY: “Jon took a rather more serious attitude 
to Doctor Who than I expected. I expected Jon, being 
such a funny comedian, to look for more humour. He 
saw it as a serious role, he had his own characterisation, 
and | thought he was very good at it.” 


CHRIS CULLEY: “We went to a fuller’s earth quarry 

down in Redhill, Surrey, which looked good on film 
because this fuller's earth made all the water a sort 

of bright, emerald green. There was lots of dry ice, 

too. But location filming with the Daleks was always 

a nightmare, because you couldn't do anything with 
them. We had some trouble manhandling those things 
around, because, everywhere we went, we had to put 
these damn boards down for the Daleks to run on, and 
then pile earth up in front so that they couldn't 

be seen,” 

Terry Nation's script, his first for the series since 
1965, included several scenes that featured unusually 
large quantities of his evil creations. This posed 
problems, not only with regard to the model work 
that it necessitated, but also with the full-size Daleks 
themselves. “In those days, the BBC would let the 
Daleks out for fundraising quite often, which is why 
they looked rather battered — they used to get some 
very rough treatment. They weren't made for that sort 
of thing. I think we only had three or four Daleks that 
were operable; the rest were just hollow dummies — we 
used to tie them up with bits of nylon, pulling all the 
others along with him...” 


ER: “Barry Letts phoned me up one day 
and said, ‘Hey, imitate a Dalek!’ I stood at the other end 
of the phone and said, ‘You what?’ He said, ‘Go on, you 
know, “EXTERMINATE” and all that.’ So I croaked, in 
a Daleky voice, ‘EXTERMINATE,’ and he said, ‘Great! 
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Get around here now - you're a 
Dalek.’ As I lived five minutes from 
Shepherd's Bush, that wasn't too 
difficult, and I sort of became the 
official Dalek voice for a couple of 
years. Roy Skelton was there as well 
sometimes. Great fun.” 


JANE How: “I looked like Miss Michelin! 1 had this 
ribbed, padded spacesuit, and this great long wig that 
went on forever. What I really remember, which is quite 
amusing, was the very first day of filming, which as 
always was a gravel pit. I was quite ingénue, and didn't 
know what was going on. I didn't know who I was, or 
who the rest of the cast were. I just remember certain 
cast members smoking lots of joints behind the camera 
van — the only way to get along, I suppose... The BBC 
always did this: you did the filming before you'd met 
the cast, before you'd discussed the script, before you'd 
discussed who you were or the character or anything 
else. There you are, just a lonely actress in the middle of 
a gravel pit, getting into a ludicrous costume and wig, 
and they say, ‘Oh, this is Katy Manning,’ and you shake 
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hands, ‘Right, first set-up, Katy, Jane, what we want here 
is a reaction shot to the insides of a Dalek coming out...’ 
Well, I'm a good little actress from drama school; I'd 
done my Stanislavski and everything else; I knew about 
television and subtlety. So — ‘Action!’ — and I'm doing 
all this wonderful subtle reaction, Beside me, Katy 
Manning is going berserk, doing the most unbelievable 
stuff, which I’m inwardly frowning upon. She's going, 
‘Urrgh! Arrgh!’ — and waving her arms about. And 
when it came out, who looked the wally? | did!” 
However, Jane has fond memories of studio 
recording, and in particular Jon Pertwee's unusual 
warm-up routine, “I remember playing hoopla over 
the things that divided the spaces at the rehearsal 


rooms, and we all had to sing a salute to Harry Roy or 
something before we recorded. That was something to 
do with Jon Pertwee — 1 don't know quite what, but Jon 
adored it.” 


PRENTIS HANCOCK: “When you're working in the studio 
for two days, and doing two episodes back-to-back, 

you have to have someone of Jon's energy to keep the 
excitement going, Jon had more of a background in 
comedy, He was great at lighting up a set. He did a sort 
of haka [a thigh-slapping Maori war dance] with Katy 
Manning before we started recording — that caught 
everyone by surprise!” 


JANE How: “My overall impression of Doctor Who was 


that it was fun, because of Jon, basically, who was a 
lovely man. I liked him enormously... The only other 
thing that I remember particularly is that we were 

on Kirby wires in Ealing Studio. That was fun, being 
fitted with these harnesses and climbing the inside of 
this tower.” 


GEORGE GALLaccio: “We had the Doctor and his cohorts 
on a parachute being lifted up through the chimney, 
which we set up on the filming stage at Ealing 
because of safety regulations in the electronic studios. 
Anything special was done on the film stage. It was 
all done with flying ballet wires; they went up, and the 
camera came down.” 


PRENTIS HANCOCK: “They squirted this stuff along a 
plastic tube. It was really sticky, and you didn't know 
quite what was in there. Wardrobe hated it — they 
couldn't get it off!” 


CHRIS cuttey: “I had to make up some substance that 
would stick when it hit people, but also would come 
out of the guns, which were operated by stirrup- 
pumps. Filthy stuff, it was.” 


DAVID MALONEY: “We used every trick in the book 

for the invisible Spiridons, including the process of 
Chromakey, which had just come in. I'd never worked 
with it before, but Barry Letts had, and he was very 
supportive... It wasn't a daunting process, though. In 
fact, we were longing to get our hands on anything that 
was new, We were always ferreting around, looking for 
new ideas and new ways of doing things.” 


CHRIS cuttey: “| was the first person to film the TARDIS 
spinning in space. That came about almost by accident... 
Almost as soon as we'd hung up the TARDIS model 

on its filament, it started to spin of its own volition; we 
looked at it and said, ‘Yeah, that’s wonderful — we'll try 


that!’ And they kept it from that moment.” 


JON PERTWEE: “My favourite sport in those days, coming 
home from rehearsals in Acton, was to get onto the 
North Circular Road behind some chap in an E-type, 
wait until | had a clear section of the road, and then —" 
He makes a noise like a raspberry. “It was worth it just 
to see the chap’s face in the rear-view mirror! He couldn't 
believe that his pride and joy was being overtaken and 
burned up by an old, yellow jalopy.” 


TERRY WALSH: “Jon was keen to do that, and I let him. 
He was so grateful, he brought me a large drink in the 
evening!” 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “The maggots, of course, were very 
difficult to make work on screen. We solved them in 
the way that big feature films do now: by not having 
one solution. There were hand-puppet maggots, CSO 
maggots, maggots on strings, balloons painted as 
maggots — when people saw them, they couldr’t say, 
‘Oh, that was done like this.” 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “Those maggots caused a bit of a 
storm with the technicians in the studio, They hatred 
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the ugly things, and grown men were seen to walk 
gingerly around them... The people turning green 

is a flagrant piece of plagiarism. When I was eight 
years old, I read a book that deeply impressed me. 

It wasn't science-fiction, but it involved some kind of 
spray, the product of a criminal mind, which could 
kill people by penetrating through small blisters 

on the skin. I remember a policeman said, ‘Look at 
this dog,’ touched it, and said, ‘It’s red hot.’ He then 
dropped dead, | kept that tucked away for all those 
years, and it surfaced as The Green Death, In all of 
my scripts 
and The Green Death was the idea that big business is 
ruining our lives and our planet. It's old-hat now, but, 
at the time, it was new and interesting. | have to say, 
Barry contributed a lot of that — he was rather more 
interested in that kind of movement. I'm not an open 
sandal sort of guy; | like creature comforts. Naturally, 
though, I was interested in these issues, as is any sane 
person. Multinational conglomerates do terrible things 
to us all. They're in charge, make no mistake.” 


I tried to address an idea of the moment 


BARRY LETTS: “The Green Death came about after 
Terrance and | had read a series of pieces in an 
environmental magazine talking about our pollution 
of the Earth. The articles were very disturbing, and 
made me wish that I could do something positive 
about it. Terrance and | were talking about this, and 
he said, ‘One of the things we could do is produce a 
Doctor Who story about pollution, and get people 
thinking about it.’ So that was exactly what we 
did.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “The story was well 
ahead of its time. It was before the Green 
Party had been formed in this country 

— before ‘environmental’ 
politician's lips.” 


a word on ev 


Barry Letts was very keen on 
ges, and a lot of our scripts 


JON PERTWEE: 
the moral mes 
incorporated that philosophy so that we became 
instruments of different political and social 
arguments. We did one about sharing the planet that 
we inhabit, we did one about pollution, and they all 
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had a kind of truth that our directors would seek 
out and enlarge. I think this i 
audience figures went up so significantly when I was 
on. I'd like to think it was solely because of me, but, 

in reality, it had a lot to do with the twin appeal of the 
scripts — they had the crash-bang-wallop for the kids, 
and the inner message for the mums and dads. And, of 
course, they had Katy Manning in a miniskirt!” 


s the main reason why 


KATY MANNING: “l don’t want animals in circuses and 
that kind of thing, but I have to be honest and say that 
I'm not one of these actors into politics. I'm doing 
something to entertain people. My political beliefs and 
causes — of which I have many — are nothing to do with 
my work, I think an actor should keep her politics and 
charities completely separate from her work. If you 
take those into your work, you're taking you into your 
work, and that means that you're not wholly committed 
to the character that you're playing.” 


BERT SLOMAN: “Those communities existed, They 
xist today, I had several friends who actually went 
off and joined these little groups that breed their 
own stock, and weave their own outfits. As for Doctor 
Who's philosophy, | think that's the philosophy of 
everybody: small is better. I'm anti-EU, not because 
I'm anti-French or German - I am, but for different 
reasons — but because the bigger an organisation is, 
the bigger its inefficiency, That's the only thing that 
is saving us from multinational conglomerate final 
solutions — and | use the term advisedly. If they had 
intelligent people on board, the kind who live in 
Nuthutches, they'd be far worse.” 


MICHAEL E 
thing, so you needed to believe that Cliff Jones was a 
hippy. I was having a lot of problems casting the part, 
and Katy had suggested her then-boyfriend early on, 
but I'd thought that it wasn't a good idea in case the 
relationship went wrong. You give people small parts 
as favours, but not a lead role. I thought about and 


BRIANT: “| saw the commune as quite a real 


interviewed a lot of actors, but I really couldn't find 
anybody to play the part. It was getting quite close to 
production, and Barry said that maybe we should see 
Katy's boyfriend, Stewart Bevan, He came in, and he was 
right for it. It was probably a bad idea, though I suspect 
filming would have been very emotional anyway, as | 
always felt that we were very much like a family.” 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “I have to tell you that part of that was 
engineered by living in the West Country and playing 
rugby. Every third Saturday, I would go up into the valley 
and get my stats kicked in by people in the front row 
who would trample all over you. It created, shall we say, 
a certain antipathy. That said, the Welsh trade on that 
image, as do the Scots, and the Irish; the only people 
who don't are the English, who tend to keep a stiff upper 
lip and denigrate themselves to the world at large. That 
in itself is, of course, a massive condescension.” 


KATY MANNING: “I decided to prove to myself that 

I could act in other things. It was a very hard decision to 
make. I went to Barry Letts fairly early on in the season, 
and said that I was thinking of leaving, and he said that 
it'd probably be a good idea as by then Jon would have 
completed four years, and it was unlikely that he'd do it 
much longer. If I were to leave with Jon, Barry pointed 
out, any potentially good publicity that | might get at 
announcing my own departure would be swamped in 
the news of Jors leaving. It was a career thing, really. 

I wasnt fed up with it, and I went on loving it til 

the very last. I adored The Green Death — it was my 
favourite, alongside my first one and The Demons — 
but I cried buckets at the end.” 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “It would have been sad for Jon and 
Katy to be splitting up anyway — they'd been together 


for so long, and were extremely good friends — but, 
with Stewart there, it became almost like Stewart 
taking Katy from the show in real life as well as in the 
story...” 


RICHARD FRANKLIN: “There was a party sequence where 
Jo was to announce her engagement to Professor 
Mushroom, or whatever his name was. I noticed in 
my script for that scene that I didn't have any lines; all 
I had was a close-up with a stage direction that simply 
said: ‘Mike Yates looks crestfallen.’ That was the sorry 
end of my three-year love interest — a nice touch, all 
the same.” 


KATY MANNING: “Playing that scene was the most difficult 
thing in the world for all of us. We were in tears. It was 
very genuine. After spending three years of my life with 
these people, I was absolutely lost. Having done just one 
show since leaving drama school, | didn’t know what it 
was like working with other actors. 1 didn't want to work 
with other actors. It was like leaving home.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “We knew that it was Katy 
Manning's last story. It was all very emotional. None of 
us wanted to lose her. I didn’t even tell her, ‘Dont go,’ 
because I don't tell people what to do in life — ever, She 
thought it was time that she moved on. We all adored 
her, so the goodbye scene was full of tears being held 
back, and stiff upper lips going on. We couldn't have 
any blubbing, you see. Not allowed to blub.” 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “Everyone got a bit weepy. There 

were times in the canteen where one was pussyfooting 
around the whole issue, trying to be tactful and separate 
people's emotions from their work, but it was all there 
in the script — even down to having Jon drive off into 
the sunset. I worked terribly hard to get that shot of 
Bessie silhouetted on the skyline against the sunset. 

I filmed it at about half-past-six one evening, but it 
looked like a night shot.” 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “Jo had been a big part of the series, 
so [her departure] was a fairly important part of the 
story. As for her falling for Cliff because he reminds 
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her of a younger Doctor, I'm not sure we should have 
done that, really. It seems a very anti-feminist thing. 
Then again, we do go through life looking for images, 
and then either tailor them to fit ourselves, or are 
tailored to fit them.” 

However, Robert confesses that he’s “not terribly 
good at writing for women. | feel that Katy was badly 
served by men in terms of ‘What happens next, Doctor? 
What do we do here?” 

KATY MANNING: “Well, I think I developed the character. 
The scripts didn't. It was really up to me... She was as 


naive in the job that she took on with UNIT as I was 

as an actress, so I could equate it to my role... But Jo 
had to grow up. She was really very naive and green, 
but she matured... By the same token, Jo Grant was not 
an extension of Katy Manning. She was a completely 
unique creation.” 


JON Pertwee: “They tried to turn her into a bit of a 
swinging teenager in the series, but no way could they 
have shown the real Katy! She was enormous fun, and 
exceptionally generous to work with, always a good 
steadying influence on my rather yolatile temper. It was 
a very sad day when she left us.” 


BARRY LETTS: “| told everyone that I wanted somebody 
who was attractive, a very good actress, with a very good 
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personality in her own right — and cheap! It became 
something of a joke among the agents and so on, 
although I'd specified the same before Katy arrived, 
One of my colleagues, Ron Craddock, was the producer 
of [police drama series] Z-Cars, and he came to me 
one day and said, ‘Why not see this girl, Lis Sladen? 
I've used her twice in Z-Cars over the last year, in two 
completely different parts, and she was superb in 
both.” 


STEPHEN THORNE: “Barry rang me at home one morning, 
and he said, ‘I'm at Television Centre —' 1 thought, ‘Oh 


great, a job!’ Then he said, ‘I wonder, if I sent a cab, 
would you help me out with an audition...?’”” 
Elisabeth, it transpired, was being auditioned for 
the role of Sarah Jane Smith. “Barry had written 
a little scenario that he directed us in. I had to 
frighten her, and leap out across a table at her or 
something. She got the job, so that’s all right! My 
character was a sort of Jekyll-and-Hyde person — a 
sort of businessman - and | think he asked her to 
do something that she didn’t want to do, and then he 
became this sort of nasty person, and metamorphosed 
into this creature that attacked her.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “Someone else was offered it before 
me, but they decided to reconsider. It was all a bit of 

a rush, which was to my advantage. I only found out 
afterwards.” 


JON PERTWEE: “I remember Barry saying to me, ‘Come 
along and meet Lis.’ As they were casting for Katy's 
replacement, I instinctively knew that this was the girl 


that Barry had in mind. Lis was probably the better 
actress of the two — a very talented lady with tremendous 
looks and a smashing figure... Anyway, he led me into 
his office and introduced us. We all stayed for coffee and 
some general conversation, and little did Lis know that 
every time her back was turned, I was making thumbs- 
up signs to Barry, who, when given the opportunity, was 
frantically returning them to me.” 


BARRY LETTS: “I thought Lis was a bloody good actress, 
always have, and I let her know it. Actors blossom when 
you let them know that they're good.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “Sarah had to be able to stick up 
for herself. She was pretty forceful, especially at first, 
but then we allowed her to soften and adapt more to 
the circumstances that she was living in. Sarah wasn't 
only a feminist; she was feminine — a rather happy, 
forthright girl, with a lot of intelligence, and plenty of 
courage, too.” 

How much of this came from Elisabeth herself, and 
how much was predetermined? 

“Oh, most of it was me. | hadn't expected it to be 
like that at all, but they gave me the script, and I just 
had to get on with it. It was all from scratch. Obviously, 
there were things that I could pick up, but Barry was 
determined to let me do most of it myself. In retrospect, 
this was a tremendous freedom - a rare flexibility for 
me since I had spent nearly all my career up to then 
in the theatre. It was a challenge, and it gave me self- 
assurance that's come in very useful since. I always had 
Sarah mapped out within me. | tried to know her, and 
make her real.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “They wanted to do a historical, which 
they hadn't attempted for some time. Now, I hate Doctor 
Who in history mode, because | think it's too whimsy 
and twee, so | compromised and offered them a story 
mixing science-fiction with a kind of pseudo-history. 
The Sontarans came after I'd been reading some heavy 
tome on war - it was terribly Teutonic, and all about 
the fatherland and so on. I saw the cloned Sontarans 


gaining sustenance from their ships wherein they 

are monitored to make sure that they don't spend too 
much time on the recharging. If they do, I saw a kind 
of umbilical regression surging down to kill them. The 
bifurcated hand was my mistake — it was very difficult 
for an actor to pull out his laser or whatever. Other 
stuff in that script was Professor Ruebish, a favourite 
character of mine, because 1 like zany professors, and 
that wonderful sexist line about Sarah, where Linx says 
that she’s useless because her thorax shows her to be 
the female of the species!” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “I saw The Time Warrior a long 
time after making it, and I was quite amazed at what a 
strong role they let me take. Sarah was never so strong 
again.” 


JEREMY BULLOCH; “It had changed so much, of course, 
Jon Pertwee was very well-liked by the crew — always 
joking. The difficulty with him was not laughing when 
it came to the take, Elisabeth Sladen had just joined the 
team, and was very bubbly. She fitted in immediately, 
and didn't seem nervous at all. Also, they had an 
armourer on set ~a big, burly man. It was down to 
him to teach me how to fire a bow and arrow quickly. 
Now, I'd never handled a bow before. He fired into a 
target, and hit the outer ring, and ! watched him, tried 
it, and scored a bullseye! ‘Well,’ he said, ‘not as stylish 
as it should be.’ Twice more I scored better than he did 
~ beginner's luck, I suppose, but he was still telling me 
off for my lack of style! When it came to backing away, 
firing arrows at the robot, they went everywhere — over 
my shoulder, into the cameras... thank goodness they 
couldn't hurt anybody,” 
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IME FOR HEROES 


By 1974, JON PERTWEE HAD PLAYED THE DOCTOR FOR LONGER THAN EITHER OF HIS 
PREDECESSORS. BARRY LETTS, MEANWHILE, HAD BECOME THE SHOW’S LONGEST-SERVING 
PRODUCER; LIKEWISE TERRANCE DICKS AS SERIES SCRIPT EDITOR. ALL THREE DECIDED THAT 
THEY WOULD LEAVE THE PROGRAMME BY THE END OF THE YEAR — A YEAR WHICH WOULD SEE 
THE REGENERATION OF NOT ONLY THE DOCTOR, BUT OF THE TV SERIES ITSELF... 


TERRANCE Dicks: “There was a feeling of coming to 
the end of an era. Jon had been getting increasingly 
restless because, although the show was a great 
success, he didn't want to play Doctor Who for the 
rest of his life. Barry and I had been doing it very 
successfully for the last five years, but, in a sense, 

it had grown repetitious. So the idea of leaving just 
kind of evolved. We all kind of assumed that when 
Jon went, we would go, and then a new Doctor and 
new people would take over.” DWM 95 


JON Pertwee: “With Katy having made up her mind to 
go, I decided that it was time to do something about 
moving on myself. From a rumbling, it soon became 
a roar, as we all discovered — Barry, Terrance, Katy, 
Richard, and myself — that we were thinking of calling 
it a day, so setting a date was only an extension of a 
predetermined set of intentions.” DWM 1); 


Doctor Who's eleventh production block began with 
Invasion of the Dinosaurs, written by Malcolm Hulke, 
whose original story outline had not involved dinosaurs 
at all. However, Barry Letts had requested that they 

be written into it after Chris Culley had assured him 
that they could be realistically brought to life using 
model work... 


MALCOLM HULKE: “I was told that the special effects 
department could show monsters wondering around 
contemporary London by various forms of trickery, so 
could I think up some reason why dinosaurs were in 
contemporary London? | decided what I wanted to do, 
and came up with a lovely idea of “The Golden Age’, 
with all these people behind it who just didn’t fit in. 
There were lots of rather sad people living in the past, 
and who wanted to turn back the clock. I think they 
were totally wrong in their thinking, but I liked the 
story — it’s easily my favourite — because I felt that it 
was how a lot of people feel: left out or left behind by 
certain things changing.” DWM 9 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “This is the one where Captain 
Yates does a bit of a wobbly, and goes over to the 
other side — not sure where his loyalties lay! It was 
interesting that they could do that sort of thing with 
Yates. It wouldn't work with the Brigadier, because he 
was always so very sure of where he stood.” DWM 228 


RICHARD FRANKLIN: “| think maybe they rationalised it 
afterwards that I had become intellectually susceptible 
to unconventional influences. I think the original idea 
was to blow me up in Invasion of the Dinosaurs, but 
they decided not to blow me up and keep me living.” 
Richard is adamant that Mike is no traitor, simply 
misguided when he joined up with the evil Whitaker. 
“If someone says to you, ‘Listen, I want you to help 


establish the Golden Age on Earth, and help get rid of 
the Prime Minister and all his ghastly crew,’ I'm sure 
you'd say, ‘Of course TIl do it, it’s a wonderful thing to 
do,’ little knowing that, as it turned out in Invasion of 
the Dinosaurs, Professor Whitaker wasnt such a kindly 
environmentalist at all; he was after taking over the 
world.” DWM 222 


MALCOLM HULKE: “In my stories, the ‘baddies’ aren't 
really bad, because they're doing what they think is 
right. I find it hard to imagine anyone as totally bad 
or totally inimical, and in fact there’s a great amount 
of — er, well, although I say it myself — philosophy 

and politics in my science-fiction stories, since 
science-fiction, and Doctor Who in particular, is a great 
opportunity to get across a point-of-view. The point- 
of-view that I have is that, let's say, a maggot that’s 
just about to eat someone alive is not necessarily a 
bad maggot; that’s the way he is — just maggoty! But 
remember what politics refers to: the relationships 
between groups of people. It doesn't necessarily mean 
left or right, Labour or Conservative, so really all 
Doctor Who stories are political. Even though the other 
people look like reptiles, they're still people. I'd say it’s 
a very political show.” DWM 9) 


Paddy Russell, who had directed 1966’s The Massacre, 
returned to oversee Invasion of the Dinosaurs. 


PADDY RUSSELL: “Boy, did I have misgivings! I was 
frightened stiff! | think it was probably the best script 
that | worked on, but it was a total nightmare to do. 
Thankfully, | had a marvellous unit manager, George 
Gallaccio.” Interviewed by Peter Griffiths, DWM 266 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “Paddy Russell was quite a 
character. I think I had to persuade her to do Invasion 
of the Dinosaurs, because she was rather unhappy with 
the concept, and quite worried. She wasn't particularly 
technical, and the whole idea of using models to 
simulate dinosaurs rampaging around London was a 
worry.” DWM 2% 


PADDY RUSSELL: “I took the offer to direct Dinosaurs 
because of the money. Also, if you turn down a 
producer just because you don't fancy the project, they 
don't generally come back. The only time that I ever 
recall sticking my heels in was when I was asked by 
Barry Letts to direct a Dalek story. | said, ‘Sorry, I just 
cant get a performance out of a Dalek!’” 

Neither did Paddy have much luck getting 
performances out of 12-inch dinosaurs, although 
the models tried their best. “They were absolutely 
beautiful. | wish I’d nicked one now. The triceratops 
was very pretty. | always used to go over and pat it 
when I was setting up. The problem was that the BBC 
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Right; The Doctor is attacked 
by a pterodactyl in Invasion of 


the Dinosaurs. 


Below: Model dinosaurs get 
their teeth into the role. 


Bottom: The UNIT ‘family’. 


did not acknowledge in those days that special effects 
needed time. It was the only show that I've done 
where | spent more time desperately trying to get the 
effects done than directing the actors. It was a very 
exhaustive process, and I was lucky that | had some 
very good effects guys to whom I could say, ‘What 

1 want to see here is...’ They went away and made 
magic, but it always took time.” 


CHRIS cutter: “An outside company made all the models, 
Some of them were only heads that had to come around 
doorways and things like that, but the trouble was that 
they couldn't really move, I mean, we used to get shots 
where we thought, ‘God, I dont like the look of this,’ 
but there just wasn’t any time to do anything about it 
Barry Letts was always on our side as much as he could 
be, but it was very tough, so I'm not surprised if some 
things don't stand up effects-wise.” 


Barry LETTS: “I'd wanted them done as rod puppets, 
but two things happened to muck that up: the first 
was that they were farmed off to an outside company, 
which has long since gone bust, and the second was 
that they wouldn't listen to me! They produced these 
stupid animals with a very limited range of movement 
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— moving so slowly that a tortoise could have e 
from them. It was a minor disaster, and it looked 
awful.” owm 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “| remember some of those 
dinosaurs being quite good, actually. Impressive.” 


MARTIN JARVIS: “I seem to remember one or two good 
special effects, one of which I was involved with in 
my part as sidekick to the mad scientist, Professor 
Whitaker... The character I played was called Mr 
Butler, but I think I was just called Butler, which 
always worried me, because I had become quite a 
well-known actor, and it suddenly seemed in the 
Radio Times credits that I was just a butler! | seem to 
remember thinking that I ought to have a Christian 
name, but I don't think they ever gave me one. I don't 
remember the details of the story, except to say that it 
seemed to be very military-based... It just seemed a bit 
lacking in imagination... And the actual dinosaurs just 
looked immovable — nothing moved at the right time. 
It would have been better never to see the dinosaurs, 
and then our imaginations would have created perfect 
dinosaurs in our minds, 


PETER MILES: “| played Professor Whitaker. He had 

a Noahs Ark, but without the animals, stowed 

under Whitehall, and he was bringing these rubbery 
dinosaurs back through time. I loved everything about 
that story except the rather croaking dinosaurs, with 
their big teeth, looking at me. Poor things! They were 
rather stiff, weren't they? Rather solid. They were like 
living corpses.” pw) 


JON PERTWEE: “One couldn't really mind the special 
effects — they were part and parcel of doing the show, 
and you knew that it wouldn't be the same without 
them. But it was very depressing if you thought that 
they were bad. However hard an actor works to get 

an audience to suspend its disbelief, you cannot cover 
up an effect that goes badly wrong. It'd be you with 
egg all over your face, because there you'd be, acting 
deadly serious, and there would be the effect laughing 
at you.” DWA 


PADDY RUSSELL: “The actors all knew that we had to 
scoot through their performances at a rate of knots, 
and then they would often be grouped around a 
monitor in the studio watching the effects being taped. 
I remember on one occasion holding Barry off with 


one hand because I was over-running. Trying to scale a 
tyrannosaurus up against Jon Pertwee was particularly 
difficult... It all had to be done to real scale, so we had 
to pull a camera right back diagonally across the studio 
to get the ratio right. I also remember trying to get that 
damn pterodactyl to fly — we gave it every chance, even 
down a flight of steps!" 

Another of the ambitious script’s requirements 
was a deserted London. “My ex was a cameraman, 
and he and his assistant and I quite illegally got 


to Westminster Bridge at four o'clock on a June 
morning, and filmed the bridge and river; then we 
shot the Mall and Whitehall, and we even managed 
to shoot Trafalgar Square. We didn't have permission 
for any of this, so we had to make sure that the police 
didn't see us! I had to have those long-shots if anyone 
was going to believe that London was deserted... It 
was lucky that I got on well with the film department 
in the BBC, because there were some ructions over 

it. Huw Wilson, who was the film manager on this 
particular production, looked at the rushes, went a 
bit wide-eyed, and said, ‘We'd better put a different 
date on these!’ We kept quiet about it, obviously, and 
nobody got paid for it.” 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “We wanted to shoot on the 
Underground as well, but London Transport wouldn't 
let us. We had to build a tube station in the studio 
and stick a brontosaurus or something in it!” 


JON PERTWEE: “I'd suggested to Barry that the Doctor 
ought to have a space-age car, which could fly, hover, 
etcetera, but Barry had said, ‘Forget it — the show 
wouldn't stand the budget.’ | still liked the idea, 
though, and consequently, when 1 met Peter Ferries, 
who designs custom cars, at a Ford Main Dealers 
shop-opening in the Midlands, I put it to him, and 


together we worked out a practical design that would 
be both outer space-ish and street legal, Before 

that, everyone had estimated that the mould for the 
fibreglass body would need to be in at least eight 
sections; Pete did it in two, and, when fitted to the 
Bond Bug chassis, the car had a top speed of over 100 
mph. One of the great joys of driving the Whomobile 
was watching the astonished expressions on the faces 
of policemen, who would periodically stop the car, 
surround it with tape measures, and then have to go 


Paddy Russell 


away nonplussed because, despite its shape, all the 
dimensions were in accordance with the law 


PADDY RUSSELL: “I was outraged by Pertwee's beastly 
Whomobile. Suddenly I was told that it had to fit in 
somewhere, which wasn't e 
interested in what he was going to wear than what 

he was going to say. He had rather a lot of fittings for 


his costume! He wasn't very good on lines, and John 
Bennett [who played General Finch] said to me that 


, Jon was so much more 
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it was the only time he's played opposite somebody 
who never looked at him once over the six episodes: 
Pertwee’s lines were written all over the set!” owm 


In’74 


February's UK 
General Election ended 
with a ‘hung parliament’, 
with Harold Wilson as Prime 
Minister. In October, the 
second General Election of 
the year resulted in a narrow 
victory for Labour, still 
led by Wilson. 


JON Pertwee: “I think the only thing I used to worry 
about was whether or not I was going to be able to 
learn the lines. Sometimes you were faced with three 
or four pages of scientific claptrap, and I wouldn't 
have the faintest idea what I was talking about. The 
general public would have no idea either; I think the 
only people who knew were the writers. I used to 
write my script on everything — backs of cupboard 
doors, on clipboards... I used to open drawers to take 
something out, and there's the script at the bottom 
of the drawer! | used to write these things down, and 
people like John Levene or the Brig would shift them, 
so I'd go over and say, ‘Now, look here, Sarah, the 
important thing is — oh, where's it gone?!” owm 


it differently, we had a great time, and a lot of laughs.” 
DWM 


Death to the Daleks was the second 1970s Dalek 
adventure to be scripted by their creator, Terry Nation 
who had come to an informal arrangement with the 
production team whereby he would contribute one serial 
per season. Michael E Briant directed the story, 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “Was I happy with it? Hmm. 

1 thought it relied too much on imposed logic. 

The story had nothing to hang onto, so it had stuff 
like the Doctor jumping over the patchwork floor 

— something that's been done in so feature films. 

It was just another Dalek story, and it was, for me, 
the least interesting of all the scripts that I worked on. 
As a director, you have to be a storyteller, and I never 
did know quite what that one was about.” 


“Death to the Daleks relied on 
imposed logic. The story had 
nothing to hang on.” Michael E Briant 


Of course, Elisabeth Sladen was still a newcomer on 
Invasion of the Dinosaurs 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “I got my hair cut very short before 
coming back for the dinosaur one. Jon hated my hair 
— just hated it — which was a wonderful welcome!” 
DWM 


PADDY RUSSELL: “She was having a very difficult time. 
She was a gentle soul, Lis, and she was virtually ignored 
by Jon. She worked jolly hard. None of the Doctors that 
I worked with ever liked their assistants.” own 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “I felt that I worked well with Jon. 
We made a good duo professionally. He works it all 
out the whole time, but I can’t do that — it’s all instant 
with me. I try to act for that instinctive quality that 

I like my characters to have. Although we approached 
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The script had some demanding requirements, 
including an enormous city, a deadly mechanical 
snake, and taking the Daleks into a sandpit. “With the 
city, the perspective was the problem. When you're 
sailing, islands come up over the horizon. When 
Sarah first sees the city, she realistically needed to 
be hundreds of miles away. The concept was quite 
difficult to realise. The snake that came out of the 
water was fun. In effect, it was a giant puppet. You 
could just see the strings, I'm horrified to say.” 

DWM 


CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: “Perhaps because it was meant 
to be a lunar landscape, Michael was keen to film in 
some sandpits down in Dorset. That was fine, but 
the Daleks just wouldn't move on sand, so we had to 
attach special wheels to their bases, and put them on 
camera-dolly tracks.” owm 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “The longest track that I planned 
was for when the Doctor and co and the Daleks are 
attacked by Exxilons. On the first take, each actor 

had a Dalek assigned and, to start off, he had to push 
the Dalek to get it started. Jon Pertwee being Jon, he 
pushed his Dalek hard, and, with little John Scott 
Martin inside, it just took off! We ached with laugher 
as it roared off along this track, and fell off the end 
Little John was screaming, ‘Help! Help!’ as he hurtled 
alon, 


CHRIS D'OYLY-JOHN: “Jon had been the first Doctor to 
break the mould, doing five years instead of three, and 
it was pretty obvious to everyone that he was getting fed 
up and tetchy, He wasn't so bad out on location, but he 
wasn't very easy in the studio. He didrit like working 
with the Daleks because they upstaged him.” 


ALAN BENNION: “We were quite a team by then! I think 
it was probably the fact that they knew we more or 
less fitted the costumes. I think it got to the point 
where we'd done the job before, and they liked our 
work, so we were automatically contacted.” 

Towards the end of filming, Alan was very nearly 
garrotted. “I had to lie on a stretcher and be carried 
into a room. I was wearing my fibreglass breastplate, 
which was very uncomfortable because I couldn't raise 
my arms properly, It was slit down the back so that 
I could prise it open and slip it over my shoulders 
— that was the theory anyway, but, of course, lying on 
a stretcher made that impossible. The stretcher was 
really just a piece of canvas in a sling between two 
poles, and, as I was picked up, the canvas poles came 


together, and squeezed my breastplate very tightly so 
that I couldn't breathe! It was a nasty moment. I had 
to ask them if they could possibly put two little batons 
across the stretcher to stop it happening again.” 

Alan has particularly fond memories of working 
with Lennie Mayne. “He made rehearsals such 


fun. There were jokes all the time, and he was very 
down-to-earth, and made liberal use of — shall we say 
— colourful language. He kept reminding me of James 
Cagney, maybe because they'd both been hoofers 

in their younger days. I suppose these stories were 
quite demanding for a director, with all the weird and 
wonderful costumes, but it didn't show. I don’t think 
Lennie would have found any story difficult to direct.” 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “The series probably cleaned me out 
before 1 cleaned it out — the imagination that had to 
be employed was exhausting. I think, to some extent, 
the final story suffered as a result of that. 1 wasn't 
terribly happy with Spiders. It was an interesting 
concept, with the religious aspect — I think Barry's 
input was larger than mine in that respect, though 

I do find Buddhism a very attractive idea..." 


BARRY Letts: “Planet of the Spiders came about for two 
reasons. I am a Buddhist, although I dislike such 
labels, and the Spiders story was a parable about 
Buddhist meditation, though not many people realised 
it at the time. Sometimes greed can take over the 
selfish ego, and can use the mind to gain power, rather 
than allow itself to be destroyed, which is the point 

of meditation. In Planet of the Spiders, the Great One 
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represented this ego. However, the Doctor, by going 
into the depth of the Blue Mountain — that is, into his 
own self — was the means of destroying the ego, and in 
the process was transformed into the ‘new mani — that 
is, Tom Baker. The second origin of the story w. 
Pertwee's interest in gadgetry, and my own fas 
with super-technology and invention. Jon had already 
acquired, out of his own pocket, the Whomobile and, 
during the preparations for his last season, he asked 
me to go along with him to the Boat Show at Earl's 
Court. He'd been there earlier, and had spotted on one 
of the stands a miniature hovercraft, which could travel 
on land or water. Jon wondered if we could use it in 
Doctor Who, and it seemed a good idea. The trouble 
was, all through the season, we'd been promising 

Jon the use of autogyros, speedboats, and other fast 
modes of transport in the programme, and I suddenly 
realised that we were getting perilously near the end 
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of the season, and the promise had not been kept. 
So, for Planet of the Spiders, we got together all this 
equipment, chose the locations, and used one of the 
early sequences as an excuse for a big chase sequence 
s immense fun, and I enjoyed directing it." 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “I did, however, feel a little restricted 

by the BBC saying things like, ‘We've got a hovercraft 

that we want to work in, and this, and that.’ | was 

a professional, so I did it — I bunged them all in 

together — but the story lost a bit of interest as 

a result. Suddenly one whole episode was taken 

up with this big chase, nothing else — police cars, 

gyrocopters... 
The Whomobile. “That thing, yes.” 


TERRY WALSH: “Jon was very good in Planet of the Spiders. 
I only doubled him in long-shot, Jon is bigger than I am, 
so I had a duplicate costume. Sometimes he would panic 
because, if the costumes got mixed up and he couldn't 
get into it, he'd think he'd put on weight!” 


The chase sequence ) pave Stuart F 


š ant sigs 
d new stunt, when he received a le 


a tramp. 


STUART FELL: “They were using a hovercraft, and were 
ahead in their filming, so Barry Letts thought up a 
luxury shot over dinner when the man who owned the 
hovercraft mentioned that it was possible to drive one 
over a person. We did one rehearsal, for which 1 worse 
a crash helmet, and then we did the one take without, 
As the hovercraft went over, the noise was so intense, 
and the turbulence so great, that I couldn't tell when 

it had cleared me, which meant that there was a slight 
delay before I sat up.” owh 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I liked the chase sequence, 
with Jon in the Whomobile leaping over meadow, 
brow, and bray. I was driving Bessie — not very well, 
according to Jon. He always said that I didn't drive 
very well. I don’t think I’m that bad a driver. Planet 
of the Spiders was a very good story — an adventure- 
packed yarn. I was impressed by the finished result, 
too. It was a good finalé. Horrid spiders jumping on 
people's backs! After the maggots, they were my least 
favourite. The maggots were slimy, and the spiders 
were creepy-crawly. Ugh! I just don't like creepy- 
crawlies. I don't like finding them in my bed.” c 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “I have arachnophobia. I see this 
bloody great thing coming, and have to stand on a 


chair petrified while my wife picks it up and throws 
it out. I squash spiders flat before 1 do anything with 
them.” owm 

Planet of the Spiders was also Terrance Dicks’ last serial 
as script editor 


TERRANCE Dicks: “It had never been something that 

1 intended to do forever, and 1 feel that life goes in 
five-year cycles, That's about the right length for 

that kind of thing; then the problems start coming 
around again. Jon was leaving, Barry was leaving, and 
I wanted to get back to full-time writing. Yes, there 
was definitely that end-of-an-era feeling.” owm 


<Ë a 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “The old team was all leaving. ! 
was very sad. Perhaps | was next for the chop?” owm 


At the story’s climax, the prota sts are defeated, but at 
the cost of the Doctor's life. Sar and the Brigadier look 
on as their friend, lying on the floor of the UNIT lab, hi 

body ravaged by radiation, regenerates for a third tim 


A J ‘MITCH’ MITCHELL: “I was the camera operator who 
shot Tom Baker during the transformation from Jon 
Pertwee. | think it was just a mix on two identical 
pieces of floor on opposite sides of the studio. It was 
done as live, and Dave Chapman, now a video effects 
designer, merged the two shots.” 


DWM 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I remember rewriting my lines 
in the regeneration scene - the original lines weren't 
very inspiring. Well, they just had me doing nothing! 
That's why I said, ‘Here we go again.’ The actual 
regeneration took a hell of a lot of time. I had to wait 
around in the studio for ages while Jon Pertwee lay 
on the floor, then Tom Baker lay on the floor... Tom 
hadn't come to rehearsals, so that was the first time 


that I'd met him. He was formally introduced to 
everyone... There was no real tension on set, but, yes, 
I think there was sadness.” 


Opposite top: The eight-legs 
and their two-leg servants. 


Opposite centre: Clever Lupton 
(John Dearth). 


ROBERT SLOMAN: “It was a good scene, too, | liked it. 
There was genuine emotion in it, and drama, You could 
have put it on stage. It got a few tears going,” r 


Opposite bottom: Sarah is 
possessed by the queen spider. 


Barry LETTS: “We weren't emotional when the 
regeneration was being shot — it was too important to 
line up the shots correctly — but it was very sad in the 
evening when we had a farewell party.” owm 


This page left: One final 
madcap chase sequence for 
Jon Pertwee's Doctor. 


Below: The Doctor's mentor, 


JON Pertwee: “When I’ve suggested new series, things Rianne (aangaan: 


that I've been working on for six or seven months, 
I've heard people say, ‘Oh yeah, Jon Pertwee, great, 
but Doctor Who, Worzel Gummidge...’ This alone is a 
frighteningly stupid statement, because what the hell 
is the connection between Doctor Who, an elegant 
folk hero, and Worzel Gummidge, a filthy, dirty old 
scarecrow? They can't seriously say, ‘The man is 
typecast,’ but what they can say is that you're ‘culty’ 

— that you've been involved in cult programmes, and, 
there's no doubt about it, it does you irrevocable 
harm... But you don't worry about typecasting at 

the time; you just take the money and go and buy 
something nice. When Tom Baker took over from 
me, did it take the pressure off? No, I don't think so. 
Fandom and the general press continue, That's what 
I'm complaining about. I’m trying to do what my 
friend Leslie Philips has successfully done: from being 
a well-known personality, and playing a certain style 
of comedy, and then saying, ‘I can't go on playing this 
silly-ass role. | want to become a character actor.’ He 
went at it for years, and had a hell of a struggle, but he 
cracked it eventually, and | think he's quite brilliant.” 

Don't you think that you were a character actor 
when you played Doctor Who? 

“Well, yes, I was a character actor. But I can't get 
people to see me as a character actor now. I say, ‘What 
was Worzel Gummidge if he wasn't a character?’ As 
far as one’s career is concerned, Doctor Who is death.” 
DWM e 


“I can’t get people to see me as a Character 
actor. As far as one's career is concerned, 
Doctor Who is death.” Jon Pertwee 
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BOHEMIAN 
RHAPSODY 


A NEW PRODUCER, A NEW DOCTOR, AND A WHOLE NEW ERA FOR Doctor WHO. 1975 saw 
THE PROGRAMME RETURNING TO ITS ROOTS, WITH THE TARDIS LOOSENING ITS TIES WITH 
UNIT AND CONTEMPORARY EARTH, WHICH HAD BECOME SUCH A TOUCHSTONE FOR THE 

SHOW DURING THE JON PERTWEE YEARS. THE NEW DOCTOR WAS A RELATIVELY UNKNOWN 
ACTOR CALLED TOM BAKER — BUT HE WOULDN’T BE UNKNOWN FOR VERY MUCH LONGER... 


TOM BAKER: “I don't want to attempt to define what my 
style was; | just responded to the scripts, and filtered 
them through me. Doctor Who was not an acting 

part any more than James Bond is an acting part. By 
acting, | mean an actor's definition of an acting job, 
which is when a character actually develops... This 
isn't so with heroes. There’s an utter predictability 
about playing heroic parts. With heroes you know what 
side they'll come down on. Doctor Who isn't going to 
become obsessed with sex, or money, or gratuitous 
violence; he’s predictably good, like an innocent child. 
Within that predictability, within all that certainty, the 
fun of doing it was how do you surprise the audience, 
and hold them, and make them want to watch again 
and again?” nlerviewed by Jatin Treeman, DWM i80 


Barry Letts offered Tom Baker the role of the Fourth Doctor 
at the suggestion of his superior, Bill Slater, then Head of 
BBC Drama Serials. Tom recalls that while labouring on 
a building site during a period of unemployment as an 
actor, he rang up Slater 
for the new Doctor - demanding work... 


the night after a casting session 


TOM BAKER: “| was desperately out of work, and was 
terribly depressed by this, when suddenly along came 
the possibility of playing Doctor Who. | was working 
on a building site in Ebury Street when I got the job, 
next door but one to where Mozart wrote his first 
symphony. The builders were actually very good to 
me, and | have a happy memory of that, but of course 
I didn't want to be on a building site, because I hadn't 
much skill; | wanted to be an actor. When I got the 
part, | had this feeling of just huge relief, and one of 
great pride. | didn't tell my workmates that 1 got the 
job, and then it was in the first edition of the Evening 
Standard. | knew that they all took that paper - and, 
bang, all was revealed. There they were, looking over 
the tops of the paper at me! It was a great moment 
of pleasure. They were very proud of me — and | was 
proud of them.” interviewed by Jolin kreeman, DWM 179 


TOM BAKER: “Fortunately, | signed the contract before 
they asked me what | was going to do with it, which 
was interesting, because every actor dreads being 
found out. | got this job, and I signed this contract 

- and, oh, the relief when | signed it — and then came 
the ghastly lunch when the producer took me out and 
said, ‘Have you got any idea of what you're going to do 
with this?’ | had no idea at all. I'm not really certain 
about anything, I'm an actor earning a living, but the 
standards of the Doctor, and his recurring compassion 
and concern — which, of course, some people might 
deride as The Wind in the Willows morality of good 
triumphing over evil, and good manners most of the 


time — yes, they are standards and values that 
I admire very much.” tiierviewed in 1977 for BBC Two's 
Whose Doctor Who, published in DWM 445 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “It’s like a morality play. Whatever 
happens, the audience knows that good will conquer 
evil in the end. The Doctor is the type of hero that 
people will always want. The whole thing has a 
universal appeal. If it gets too frightening, there's 
always a laugh to be found in one of the monsters!” 
DWM #9 


TOM BAKER: “It’s a very curious thing about The Wind 
in the Willows: | happened to have that in my pocket 
at one of the interviews for Doctor Who. | was talking 
about this book, and 1 think the Head of Drama and 
the producer who hired me were rather impressed by 
that. | think they were reassured by my enthusiasm 
for Ratty, and Mole, and Toad, which wasn't quite 
borne out of my behaviour at rehearsals, where they 
had to tolerate a certain amount of neurosis and 
anxiety!” DWM 3445 (interviewed in t927) 


Tom Baker: “I was so daunted. | thought, ‘Jon has 
been doing this for five years. To everyone, he is the 
Doctor.’ He was well known even before he did the 
series, whereas | wasn't known by anybody, | think 

it was a brave decision for them to make, but, at 

the time, | really didn’t know how I was going to 
approach it, or whether | could follow Jon's act. Now, 
of course, having played the part, | can afford to say 
that any actor playing the Doctor cannot fail, because 
it has passed that stage — it can continue in spite, and 
because, of the actor playing the lead.” Interviewed) by 
Richard Marsan, DWM 92 


Christopher Barry had directed Patrick Troughton ’s 
first serial in 1966, so was well qualified to oversee Tom 
Baker's début, Robot. 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “As far as | recall, everyone was 
excited by Tom's arrival, and one couldn't help but 
respond positively to his presence among cast and 
crew alike.” DWM 4); 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Tom's approach to the part was 
far more eccentric and flamboyant. | always thought 
he was a mixture of Tom Jones and Harpo Marx. 

| just adjusted.” DWM 24 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “| suppose | was more midwife 
to Tom's Doctor than I was to Pat's, because | was 
more experienced by then. Tom was such a different 
personality, and was so volatile, although, like Pat, he 
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had a great humility about coming to the role, Tom was 
very quick-witted — sight and verbal gags would often 
come to him,” r 


TOM BAKER: “I remember them allowing me a few 
jokes in Robot ~ plenty of double takes with Nick 
Courtney as | tried to find a new costume from the 
TARDIS, which Chris Barry and Barry Letts allowed to 
be kept in.” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “He's such an imaginative and 
inventive actor, you see, that he was constantly trying our 
new facets of his Doctor, as well as new gags on me, so I 
was really there as a backstop to veto those that seemed 
too outrageous. I liked his portrayal, and I’m perfectly 
prepared to admit that, yes, perhaps we did veer a bit too 
far on the silly side for some people's tastes, though the 
adlibs were more physical than verbal.” 

Did Christopher have any input into the floppy hat 
and long scarf? 

“Only of approval,” he replies. “We used the scarf 
for a multitude of things, so we were grateful for it.” 
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TOM BAKER: “When I was cast, [costume designer] Jim 
Acheson and I got on terribly well, and we went to 
various costumiers and tried on various bits of tat. It's 
very nice to go a costumiers — it's great if you've had 

a few drinks — and everyone likes putting on funny 
hats, and arsing about, and peering through the racks 
of clothes, and gradually a Bohemian image evolved, 
Then Jim decided that we should also have a scarf 
made, which was the funniest thing of all, really, He 
bought all this wool — he had a marvellous eye for the 
colour scheme - and gave it all to a woman with a 
wonderful name, Begonia Pope. 1 wonder where she 
is now. I hope she’s happy. And she was so impressed 
to be working with the BBC that she knitted up all the 
wool — and, because the wool was on the taxpayer, a 
whole lorry-load was delivered! When we went to her 
little house, we could only talk through the letterbox, 
because we couldn't get in: the scarf filled the hall! 
When I tried it on, the thing went around me four or 
five times. Falling about with laughter, Jim — with a 
marvellous quick eye — said, ‘Let's keep that,’ and 

I understand that, this year, it’s now a fashion item 

It said so in the Daily Mail, so it must be true.” 


Robert Holmes’ first serial as script editor 


Robot wa 


It was written by 


ROBERT HOLMES: “l trailed Terrance Dicks for about 
three serials [in Season Eleven], including one with 
the Daleks, and 1 think an Ice Warrior story as well 
What that really meant was that Terrance came in 
twice a week, poked his head around the door, and 
asked, ‘How are you doing? The aspirins are in the 
top right-hand drawer,’ and cleared off again! And 
then I got him to write Robot, as he claimed it was 
traditional for a departing script editor to write the 
first of the next season. Good excuse, wasn't it?” 


TERRANCE DICKS: “| shamelessly organised Robot for 
myself when I left the show in 1974. | went around 


telling people that there was this tradition that the 
retiring script editor always wrote the first show of the 
next season, ‘That's reasonable,’ said Bob Holmes, I had 
to make a mental readjustment to the fact that I wasn't 
in charge anymore, but I got on very well with Bob, and 
it was nice to write for Tom. I met Tom early on, before 
I'd done much work on the script, so I had a good idea 
of what he might bring to the part. I made the Doctor 
excessively scatterbrained on the grounds that it was 
just after the regeneration, and that they could always 
calm him down a bit. It gives the actor time to feel his 
way into the part, and decide which way he wants to go 


into it. Years later, | saw a playback of the first episode 
of Robot at a convention; I thought, ‘My God, what did 
we do to him?!” F 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “Baker and Pertwee were very 
different personalities. Tom was mad as a hatter, a 
wonderful large character. As the years went on, I 
believe he got very difficult, starting to take on the 
persona of the character; when he started, though, he 
was more of a classical actor, with a wonderful voice 
and personality.” owm 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “He respected Elisabeth Sladen 
greatly as an actress, and she did him. He is also very 
attractive to women, and I don't think Lis could help 
being anything but impressed by his presence, though 
I'm certain there was no romancing involved.” pw. 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “I adored working with Tom. It was 
just magic to actually find someone that you were so 
in tune with, and he was so supportive. Tom comes 
from a very down-to-earth background, but he hated it 
incredibly, and decided that it wasn't for him, so he's 
cultivated this amazing persona. He's worked very hard 
to be the person that he is, and 1 love all the qualities 
in him: the kindness of the man, the generosity, his 
love of life and people. He used to say, ‘They don't 
applaud road-sweepers, do they? People applaud actors, 
so why don't they applaud road-sweepers?”” 

In London? You'd get beaten up. 


“Ha! Yes, but you see his point: he’s always 
saying, with whatever he does, how fortunate he is. 
I love him to bit, I really do... Of course, there's a 
part of everyone that's kept secret — no one knows 
everything about anyone — but I think, yes, I got to 
know the real Tom Baker.” 

WM 


TOM BAKER: “My favourite assistant in many ways has 
to be Elisabeth Sladen, because she was so good to me 
— she was already there, you see, and I was just joining. 
It was crucial that she and | made the chemistry right 


for me to be secure. Elisabeth, she's a wonderful girl, 
but also she’s a beautiful actress with great sensitivity... 
well, she stepped aside, which was what she was 
supposed to do. She was marvellous.” owm 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “With a new actor coming in as the 
Doctor, this gave me new opportunities. | had to bounce 
off everything that was given to me... The chemistry 
was the chemistry that each actor brought to it. It 
worked very well. 1 saw him once in Regent Street, and 
I couldn't cope with reality: he said, ‘Come and have a 
drink,’ and I replied, ‘No, Doctor, I cart!” owm 


fier being in on the creation of Sarah Jane, finally 
Terrance had an opportunity to write for the character 


TERRANCE Dicks: “I'm always accused, even by my 
editors, of being a male chauvinist. I do basically write 
‘stories for boys’, but one thing that's more and more 
asked of me now is to write strong female characters. 
That was happening on Doctor Who at the time, where 
the assistant couldn't be like Jo Grant, and scream and 
need rescuing. Sarah's full-time job was not being the 
Doctor's assistant — she had a life and career of her 
own.” DWM 


As well as initiating the new Doctor, Terrance wa 


the job of introducing a second compani 


navy 


rgeon 


d to look 


Harry Sullivan, the UNIT medical officer a 
} lii 


after the Doctor in his post-regenerative state. Barry Letts 
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IAN MARTER: “They cast me before they knew anything 
about the new Doctor. I was brought in in case the 
Doctor had been made much older, and couldn't 
handle the physical side of the series. | would have 
been his strong arm — a sort of rough-and-ready action 
type. As it was, Tom didn’t really need me there at all.” 
lan will never forget his reaction on being asked 
to play Harry. “I'd been dreadfully ill for about two 
months, laid up in hospital, and more or less at 
death's door, | was only just getting back on my feet 
again about five or six months later, when Barry asked 
me to meet both him and Robert Holmes for lunch 
— and they outlined the concept of Harry to me. It 
took me about three seconds to say that I'd do it, 
I said ‘yes’ with distinct alacrity!” 


TERRANCE Dicks: “I think I can claim to have fleshed out 
Harry. | loved the square-jawed, Bulldog Drummond 


look that Ian Marter had — he was like the hero of the 
Boy’s Own paper — so I played to that. One of the bits 
that I liked most was that first encounter with the 
Doctor, where he tries to get him to go back to bed, and 
Tom hangs him up in the cupboard!” 


j vith T | abl. i t 
Ind Tom well a o hand s own action, th 


IAN MARTER: “I did and I didn't like the character. 
I responded instantly to his well-intentioned accident- 
proneness, and his zeal for good and justice, but I did 
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find his incompetence could become a bit of a drag.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “Harry couldn't be like the Doctor, 
but I think Ian did a great job. He could have played 
Harry so wet, but he made a strong character out of it. 
Obviously, the dilemma was how not to seem foolish 

I remember Tom brought up a point: ‘If the people 
the Doctor chooses to be with him are stupid, then it 
makes him out to be stupid." 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “Interestingly enough, Tom would 
get very annoyed - lan, too — if a scriptwriter who 

was perhaps new to the show tried to make Sarah 

look silly. We'd change it, because it bothered us if 

the audience lost faith in one of the characters, Sarah 
never became a submissive type — witness some of 
the dialogue between her and Harry, She might end 
us screaming for help, but only after she'd done all 
that she could herself. She'd have had to be insensitive 
not to be affected by some of what she encountered, 


Christopher Barry 

I think, too, that it would be a mistake for a 
companion to eclipse the Doctor. The function of a 
companion is to provide a foil, a plot device. I think 
both Ian and I tried to do what was possible, character- 
wise, within these limits... Although I loved my time 
with Jon, the team that I remember most fondly 

has to be Tom, lan and I. We really did care. There 
was flexibility — room for improvement — and we all 
became very close.” r 


TERRANCE DICKS: “Bob wanted a story about a robot, 
and I never mind input like that, because it gives me 
a starting point." owm 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “It was obviously a complete crib 
of King Kong 
by Terrance Dicks. Yeah, I think the story worked.” 


but never mind, it was well worked out 


TERRANCE DICKS: “Actually, the robot was the real 
success for me. Jim Acheson designed it, and I think 
it’s a cracking good robot — one of the best in the 
history of science-fiction. | don't think | really had a 
clear picture in my mind of what it would look like 
I'm not strongly visually-orientated.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “That robot was a beautiful piece 
of craftsmanship, but it was almost impossible to 

work with. The actor inside it kept falling over with 
the most tremendous crashes, and he came near to 
fainting because of the restrictions that the costume 
imposed on his breathing. 


CHRIS CULLEY: “In one of the scenes, he was 
supposed to break down a door... well, we had this 
door made out of balsa wood; it was very light — it 
almost looked too light, we thought — and there 
was this bloke, togged up in this giant suit, and he 
just couldn't break this door! So we spent the lunch 
hour scraping the back of this door away until it 
was, really, almost like paper. We were frightened to 
let anyone go near it in case this damn door fell 
apart. Eventually, he did come bursting through it, 
but a delay like that cost you a lot in those days,” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “| wanted to use CSO to make the 
robot grow, and eventually shrink and disintegrate; 

we all thought that was the best way to do it. 1 had 
complained that Barry Letts and George Gallaccio 
weren't taking me seriously when I said that a model 
tank wouldn't do. Not enough effort — or money — was 
spent trying to get in a real tank for the location shots 
It was blindingly obvious from the start that a tank 
would be needed for that scene, I still feel that. We did 
our best with fore-shortened deep focus, but it always 


looked like what it was 
I hated it.” ows 


an Action Man toy — and 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I felt rather sorry for that robot, 
1 remember, when he finally got his comeuppance. 

I liked that element of it not being a villainous 
character per it was just being used by villainous 


people.” pu 


illainous people” were the Reform 


uled by a 


1 fringe 


Li 


group advocat 


cientific 


TERRANCE DICKS: “A tyranny is a tyranny, isn't it? Look 
at Stalin and Hitler — different ideologies, same 
methods... The Scientific Reform Society simply 
thought that they were better than everyone else, and 
made a good set of nasty, toffee-nosed villains. Having 
Miss Winters in charge gives us that nice moment 
when even Sarah gets it wrong and assumes that the 
man is in charge.” 


Patricia Maynard played villainess Miss Winter 
PATRICIA MAYNARD: “Obviously, | was nervous 

about going into something that huge, but Tom 

was nervous, too. Fortunately, on the first day of 
filming, my first line was something like ‘My name 
is Hilda Winters,’ but I actually said, ‘My name is 
Hilda Baker!’ Hilda Baker was an aging northern 
comedienne. As soon as I said that, we both burst 

out laughing, which broke the ice. I thought Tom was 
wonderful as Doctor Who.” 

Patricia says of Miss Winters: “She's not very nice. 
Actually, she’s horrid — a real bad guy. Such fun to 
play. Totally evil. She wants power and authority 
over everyone. Hmm, she's quite one-dimensional, 
really. There’s not a lot to her. But it’s just great fun 
- something to get your teeth into. Melodrama, you 
know?” 


iterestingly, the director considered fi ixth Doctor 


actor Colin Baker for the role of Miss Winter’s number 


two, Arnold Je 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “Colin shared a flat with my 


Opposite page top: Sarah Jane 
comes face to face with 
Professor Kettlewell's robot. 


Opposite below: Robot K1 
takes to the streets. 


This page top: “Both a bit 
fast, are they?” Harry Sullivan 
listens to the regenerated 
Doctor's heartbeats. 


Above: Robot K). 
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younger brother. Having just used him in a series 
called The Carnforth Practice, | wanted to find another 
part for him — but I couldn't use him in Robot, as he 
wasn't available for our dates.” 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “It was the very first story on which 
we used Outside Broadcast cameras. We took the OB 
unit up to Evesham, where the BBC used to train all 
their technicians, and did a large chunk of the story 
on location...” 1 


However, an industrial disput 
> pl 


ıt the BBC prevented any 


Robot's 


ace o first day in studio. 
CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “The sparks went on strike and 
wouldn't move - or allow anyone else to move - their 
studio ladders, which made it practically impossible 
to work. I remember trying to shoot one studio scene 
inside the UNIT lab with an enormous aluminium 
stepladder cutting the place in two! There was a 
terrible atmosphere — nobody was happy, not even the 
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guys on strike. We were, thank God, able to remount 
the studio recording of the affected episode.” 


BARRY LETTS: “After Robot, UNIT was gently dropped, 
since none of the later producers wanted to pick it up 
and use it as we did. Actually, I probably would have 
gone the same way if I'd stayed. It was a very useful 
device, but it was constraining.” 


NICHOLAS CouRTNEY: “A new team had taken over, 

and it was obvious to one and all that UNIT had 

had its day, which | don't think anybody would 
dispute, Times have to move on, and new ideas must 
be tried out, particularly in a show like Doctor Who. 
However, they couldn't make up their minds whether 
to finish us off properly, or just fade us out. At the 
time, I can remember thinking, ‘I'd have liked a 
proper exit,’ but, in the event, I'm glad that they didn't 
finish me off for good, or I might not have been able 
to return.” 
Robot was made a 


the final serial of Doctor Whe 


eleventh recording block. After it was completed, the 


was a three-and-a-half month break befor 


block. The new seri 


ı script editor from ATV 


restarted on the tv 


produced by Philip Hincheliff 


who, with Robert Holmes as his script ‘or on Doctor 


Who, would take the programme in new direction: 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “It sounds conceited calling them 
classic days, but that's what they were for me. It was 
the sort of spark that you get when everything gels... 
With the new team, we had Philip, who was young 
and enthusiastic, and Tom, who was a charming man 
— eccentric, yes, but so warm..." 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “I think Tom Baker and I were 
virtually cast in the same week. It was a huge 
challenge for me. I tried not to show everybody 

how scared I was. | took it very seriously. | realised 
that Doctor Who was an institution — an extremely 
successful show, and very important to the BBC as a 
major part of its weekend scheduling. I was suddenly 
producing a very identifiable show.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “| wanted to toughen it, try to make it 
more adult — to widen the audience, and incorporate 
the mums and dads, who previous st sat their 
children down to watch it... Basically, 1 thought it was 
over-cluttered with characters — all the UNIT people 

— and | wanted to get it back into space, because it had 
been stuck on Earth for such a long time." owm 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “We — Bob Holmes and myself 

— maintained that most of the children in Britain 
likely to watch Doctor Who were watching it, and so, to 
maximise our audience, we had to aim upwards; we 
had to raise our standards, and appeal to the adults by 
adding other sides to the melodramas that we were 
producing. We had to give them more excitement, 
more humour, and, overall, make the stories more 
gripping, to attract previously untapped strata of 
viewers who didn't normally watch Doctor Who.” 


Barry Letts: “Philip and Bob quite deliberately made 
the programme more scary and adult, and they got 
away with it... Although I'd handed over to Philip, 

I was asked by my bos: ay on with him in a 
sort of consultant capacity until he felt that he was 
in the swing of things. I did that for a couple of 
months.” DWM 


tos 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “Philip and Barry — again, very 
different styles. Philip was determined to stamp his 
mark on the programme. Barry allowed individual 
writers and directors to do what they wanted to do. He 
didn’t impose a house style, so the stories and styles 
were often very different. Philip, on the other hand, 
was determined that Doctor Who was his programme. 
His attitude came from commercial television - make 
the series a success, push up the viewing figures. 
Philip didn’t know the BBC system. At that time, it 
would have been a mystery to anyone who came in 
fresh. Philip left me to do all that, and concentrated 

on working with the writers, the content of the 
programme, and the day-to-day running. I thought that 
was good, actually. At least you knew where you stood. 
I worked much more closely with the directors, arguing 
with them about what they could and couldn't have. 
Philip sort of stepped back from that. On the downside, 
it allowed Philip to in a way make it your fault if 
anything went wrong. If it went right, it was his. You 
had to be a little careful. That sort of relationship with 
a producer depends very much on how you get on. You 
get thrown together, and it's like a marriage — it may 
work, it may not... It's important to be able to trust the 


other person in that situation... If we overspent, the get- 
out for him was that he hadn't been given the proper 
advice. You could say, ‘Well, I did warn you,’ but it's a 
very difficult thing to justify.” 


RODNEY BENNETT: “A lot of the producer's work is in 
another area from the director, organisation, and 
budget and so forth, but I don’t think that Barry and 
Philip were greatly different from one another. Barry 
had more experience at that point, | suppose, and was 
more confident on script points. | had a very good 
relationship with both of them 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “Rodney Bennett was a very gentle 
man. He wasn't your usual Doctor Who director. No 
shouting!” p: 


Barry had invited Rodney to direct a ble 


in Season Twelve split into two lin ies: The Ark in 
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Space and The Sontaran Experiment. Though destined 


to air before The Sontaran Expe 


iment, the four-pa 


The Ark in Space was, in fact, recorded second. 


RODNEY BENNETT: “Tom had only done the changeover 
story before these two, so his view of the Doctor was 
still very uninformed. He was an extremely intelligent 
and lively man, who had his own views on Doctor 
Who. It wasn't for me to impose my thoughts in any 
heavy-handed way, but we did talk about the role. 

I thought that, because of his looks, he ought to be a 
combination of Groucho Marx and Burt Lancaster. 

I encouraged him to always have bits of string and 
junk in his pockets. I thought he needed a childish 
prop, so | introduced him to his yo-yo. There were 
people on the unit who were very good [with a yo-yo}, 
and tried to show him how to do it, but Tom is Tom 
and never really got as good at it as I hoped he would. 
I suspect he thought it was a load of nonsense! Tom 
was a very instinctive actor as opposed to a thoughtful 
one, and occasionally he would do something really 
wild, and look at me, expecting me to say that it wasn't 
right. In those cases, there's always a boring person 
called a director who says, ‘Sorry, Tom, I really think 
you ought to pull it back a bit!” ows, 


TOM BAKER: “Which production came closest to ideal? 
I think The Ark in Space — ironically enough the 
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Philip Hinchcliffe 


of which was reflected in the audience 

figures. That was magnificent. The whole thing came 
together — really wonderful sets, and the wonderful 
idea of gigantic sort of grasshoppers called the Wirrn. 
The children liked those a lot. It’s very important 
that.” pwr 


Briefed for a story set on board a space station where the 
population of Earth are in cry c suspension 

the writer, John Lucarotti, whose last contribution to 

Doctor Who had been The Massacre, delivered hi 


e, and, moreover, th eren't in the required 


bert Holmes had to perform considerable rewrite 
JOHN LUCAROTTI: “My storyline for that was: something 
had happened and the Earth was uninhabitable, so 
there was this Ark full of human beings sleeping, 
until a plot of land that resembled the Kent 
countryside grew inside the Ark, which would 
automatically wake the sleepers, telling them that it 
was safe to go back to Earth. But there had been a 
malfunction. When the Doctor makes a rendezvous 

— he doesn't go by accident, he tells everybody that he 
has something to do — he goes to the Ark to help wake 
everybody up, but finds that there are aliens inside 
already, called the Delc. One race is heads without 
bodies; the other is bodies without heads. I never saw 
Bob Holmes’ version, so I don't know how close that 


was, but my one was the battle between the Doctor 
and the Delc, with the body brigade able to reproduce 
themselves instantly — in a flash, one becomes so. The 
title of each episode was ball-ish. One was Puffball; 

the last, | remember, was Golf Ball, and ended with 
the Doctor driving the last of the Heads off into space 
with a golf club. | remember Bob writing and saying, 
‘Sorry, John, that’s not quite “it”,' but they did pay 

me and, because I lived on a boat in Corsica, it wasn't 
practical for me to rewrite the scripts, so Bob did it his 
way. 


ROBERT HOLMES: “It had my name on it, because 
I totally rewrote it.” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “The Ark in Space was in a 

very fuzzy state when | arrived. Bob had had a go 

at it with John Lucarotti, and it hadn't worked, so 

I commissioned him to do it, and I acted as his 

script editor. The two of us gelled. We immediately 
felt that we wanted to make the series more exciting, 
and what we did with The Ark in Space was take it 
into the realms of real science-fiction. That point of 
view we then carried over into our treatment of 

other stories, including ones that had been 
commissioned already... It seemed to me that there 
was a poverty of genuine science-fiction within 

the series — | mean of the literary kind... We had a 
deliberate plan to raid the whole genre of science 
fiction in all its manifestations — from sword and 
sorcery, to the Gothic strain, but avoiding the 
earthbound setting of a present-day Doctor fighting 
an invasion from space ... You only have to pick up 
and read a very small amount of science-fiction to 
reap a wealth of ideas from it, and the type of science 
fiction that most appealed to me was the traditional 
vein where the man is trapped in a strange and hostile 
environment. His experiences in coping with that 
environment became our central theme when we 
worked the concept into Doctor Who. The plot of The 
Ark in Space, for instance, is a very old plot, but 1 took 
great pains to present it in an adult, appealing way. 


RODNEY BENNETT: “There was only one area of 
discussion, as | remember: as originally written, 
Robert had the Wirrn going off into space at the end, 
still alive. I asked Philip if he intended to bring them 


back, which he didn't, so I thought that it'd worry 
children terribly, having these things still alive and 
‘out there’, Robert was perfectly happy that these 
creatures be destroyed.” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Robert was a genuinely original 
and creative talent. He was extremely well suited to 
handling Doctor Who, although sometimes he took it 
too far. I was ordered to make two or three cuts to The 
Ark in Space, not because we were showing anything 
too gory, but because the character, Noah, was in such 
terrible pain. He had a line like ‘Please kill me,’ whilst 
giving Vira a gun, and it was so powerfully acted that 
it really chilled the blood, Bill Slater, the BBC's Head 
of Series, asked me to cut it out. We had a number of 
incidents with Bob's stuff.” 
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ROBERT HOLMES: “I don't think fantasy violence 

is at all damaging to children. If you think you 
have a sensitive child, then don't let it watch these 
programmes. It's not up to television to cater for the 
minority of kids who might be influenced. Fantasy 
violence is far different from the gory stuff that you 
see in The A Team or The Professionals; they have a 
more realistic kind of violence, and are potentially 
more harmful. The other point to remember, of 
course, is that, with this adult approach, we pushed 
our audience figures up.” DWM 


Make-up designer Sylvia James worked on the 
transformation of Noah into a Wirrn 


SYLVIA JAMES: “His arm was supposed to have been 
infected, and I had it covered with that bobbly plastic 
packaging material that everybody likes to pop — bubble- 
wrap, I think it’s called — with lots of green make-up 
spread on top of it. The end result wasn't all that 
effective, really, bit it was a nightmare trying to get 
everything done with the very limited time and resources 
that we had... Everything was done by the clock, which 
makes it difficult when you're trying to be creative.” 

DWM 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “We were under lots of pressure, 
particularly during Tonis first year, but we never 
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ran out of time. Minor mistakes were made, and no 
doubt some of our directors had more grey hair by the 


end...” DWM 


RODNEY BENNETT: “The major thing about The Ark in 
Space was the contribution of the designer. There's 
no doubt that Roger Murray-Leach was immensely 
gifted... The main set was something called the 
Cryogenic... We played with the idea of great long 
corridors, but budget came into that, we didn't seem 
to be getting anywhere, and I suggested that we build 
it vertically rather than horizontally. It was still a very 
expensive set. The only thing was that it was made 
of preformed plastic. Every time anyone walked on 

it, it creaked loudly. We had a terrible time with the 
dubbing afterwards, and it drove the sound supervisor 
absolutely mad.” 

The serial brought with it greater demands for 
visual effects, too. “We had a very nice model of the 
space station, but techniques like CSO were still in 
their infancy and very laboured, and my threshold of 
impatience is too low. Barry Letts, on the other hand, 
had infinite patience, and infinite fascination with this 
whole burgeoning approach. I've always been very 
much an actor-based director, so | was much more 
interested in the character of the Doctor than in the 
special effects, With each of my productions, the first 
thing I did was go through the script and take out 
what I felt were unnecessary effects, things that could 
be left to the imagination.” 

With the studio allocation for this six-episode 
block taken up by The Ark in Space, Rodney chose 
to shoot two-part filler The Sontaran Experiment, 
written by Bob Baker and Dave Martin, on location 
at the remote and windswept Hound Tor, on 
Dartmoor. “These grand outcrops looked, if one 
used one's imagination, a little bit like the remains 
of a ruined city. They were very exposed... In the little 
town where we were staying, there was a wonderful 
shop that sold all sorts of equipment, including wet- 
weather gear, so | bought gear for everyone. That's 
why lan Marter and Elisabeth Sladen are running 
around in wet-weather gear during the story, It’s 
just as well we got them, because it never stopped 
raining the entire time that we were there. The wind 
blew so strongly that it strobed in the camera. It was 


quite a problem... The story was only in two episodes, 
which was just as well, because it was a huge effort 
for the crew to lug the cameras around. The Outside 
Broadcast unit was usually used for sport telecasts, 
and the cameras were enormous studio-style things. 
The poor engineers and riggers had to carry these 
very heavy pieces of equipment over the difficult 
Dartmoor terrain. That's not to mention the cables 

— the umbilical cords that fixed us to the huge scanner 
vehicle with vision mixer. I had to decide whether to 
be in the scanner or at the actual location. I couldn't 
go from one to the other, because of the time that it 
would take, so | stayed more or less in the scanner, 
and had, at the location, what's now called a first 


sistant. | didn't, for example, see what happened 
when Tom Baker broke his collarbone! We couldn't 
understand why things had ground to a halt...” 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “Tom being Tom, he kept leaping 
about the tors — and fell. | remember driving him 
across Dartmoor to hospital.” 


RODNEY BENNETT: “He couldn't do anything for a 
couple of days, being all strapped up, but we managed 
to get him almost chair-lifted up to this tor a couple 
of days later, and propped him up against the rocks 

to say his lines. We had a good double for him, Terry 
Walsh, who was also the stunt arranger; whenever the 
Doctor moved thereafter, it was Terry...!” 


Terry WALSH: “I'd spent a lot of time at rehearsals 
watching Tom because, to convince people that | was 
him, | had to find an idiosyncrasy. He has a rather 
Groucho Marx walk — he sticks his neck out and 
swings his arms — which | tried to copy.” 


TOM BAKER: “I took great care not to be hurt after 
that. 1 suddenly realised that it made no difference 


who was doing this thing; the really telling thing in a 
narrative is the close-up. It was marvellous that 

I realised that so early, and, afterwards, | never broke 
a bone!” p 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “Bob Holmes was the 
greatest script editor of all time — a genuine weirdo, 
but very helpful, and a good writer,” smiles Dave, 

“He couldn't stop thinking about Doctor Who. He used 
to invent sex lives for his creatures! It never made 

it into the script, but he knew them inside out. The 
Sontarans had sex through the backs of their necks. 
He gave us a complete rundown on their lifestyle and 
planet for The Sontaran Experiment...” 


“He spent about three hours talking to us about 
them,” adds Bob, “after which we said, ‘He's a squat 
froggy thing — that's all we want to know!” 


RODNEY BENNETT: “The potato head was played by 
Kevin Lindsay. He died not so long afterwards. I can't 
remember what he looked like — isn’t that awful? 1 can 
only picture that awful potato mask!” í 


DAVE MARTIN: “Philip Hinchcliffe was the producer 
now. He had to do a lot of wearing suits and talking to 
people, but he had great faith in Bob Holmes. Philip 
was good on stories, or at least the aspects that made 
them easier to produce... Although he was a producer, 
he could write, and he was a very bright bloke, and a 
likeable fellow. 1 dorrt think Philip really had his heart 
in Doctor Who, though. His heart was in the BBC, 
and Doctor Who was a stepping stone to other things.” 


penultimate serial of Season Twelve was the 


acclaimed Genesis of the Daleks 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Terry Nation had already written 
the script before | was appointed, I thought that we'd 
better do something bloody good with the Daleks, 
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because people had seen them ad nauseam, They 
were silly things, running around on casters. So 
I just tried to inject more atmosphere. I think 
David Maloney directed it really well.” 


DAVID MALONEY: “That serial had a sort of mixed birth. 
It was when Philip Hinchcliffe and Robert Holmes 
had just taken over, and Bob didn't like the Daleks at 
all. Apparently, he met Terry Nation at a party, and 
Terry said, ‘I think the Daleks should be in every 
season,’ and Bob said, ‘Oh, do you?’ — deciding then 
and there never to do another, unless the story was 
radically new. A few days later, he got a letter from 
Terry's agent saying, ‘I gather that you want a Dalek 
story per season,’ and so on. The only reason they did 
that one was because it had the Davros character — a 
lot of which came from Bob.” 


Genesis of the Daleks intr 


llains: a crippled and 


layed b 
layed by 


Daleks, 


TERRY NATION: “The Daleks, when they have to make 
any kind of long speech, are immensely boring 
creatures. You can't have a Dalek doing four or five 
sentences in a row, so | wanted someone to speak for 
the Daleks. This thing that was half-man and half- 
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Michael Wisher 


as a perfect example of this, and I made sure 
that he wasn't killed in that one... He became a very 
good plot piece. Anyway, any crazy old mad prof 
is wonderful to have around!” 


MICHAEL WISHER: “Davros was just magnificent. 
The script for him, and everyone else, was superb. 
Everything fitted.” t 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “There's always a moment on Doctor 
Who — whether in the rehearsal or when you do it 

for the camera — when you get the ‘reality shiver’. It's 
when you suspend your disbelief, when you forget that 
it's just pretend. I got it the first time that I did a scene 
with Davros — just the biggest shiver ever.” 


Tom BAKER: “Some of our villains were quite chilling. 
I used to try to believe in them s 
their threat to the audience, and often | found that I 
didn't have to try very hard — they were so good." í 


s to communicate 


MICHAEL wisHeRr: “Also, I did a lot of the Dalek voices 
with Roy Skelton in that one. There was one final 
scene, where dear Peter Miles, who played [Davros’ 
security commander] Nyder, got shot. | was Davros 
and the Dalek voices, and I'd recorded the Dalek 
voices earlier. It was quite strange acting with myself, 
but did no end of good for my ego!” c 


Doctor on the barren surface 
of Skaro. 


` Opposite top: Davros (Michael 
Wisher) and his creations. 


Opposite below: The Doctor is 
= held hostage by the Thals. 
< 


This page left: The Doctor and 
Davros discuss the morality of 
his Daleks. 


Below: Davros discovers who 
will remain loyal to him, and 
who would betray him... 


PETER MILES: “| greatly enjoyed working with 

Michael Wisher. He was outstanding as Davros, and 
tremendously dedicated to the part. During rehearsals, 
he used to wear a paper bag on his head. He wasn't a 
glue-sniffer or anything; it was just that he knew that, in 
the studio, he was going to be in full make-up, wearing 
this Davros mask, so he was trying to screen out facial 


expressions, and do everything with his voice. 


DAVID MALONEY: “He wanted to get an idea of the 
claustrophobia in rehearsal. A paper bag was put over 
his head, and holes were cut in it for his eyes and his 
mouth 


MICHAEL WISHER: “They tried the mask on me, you 
see, and | realised that it was like tunnel vision 

I couldn't see a thing, so | always rehearsed in the 
same circumstances: with the paper bag, and sittir 
in an old wooden wheelchair. In the studio at one 
point, I was waiting for them to get to my scene 

and people were so used to seeing me in a chair of 
sorts, and being unable to see my face, that they 
forgot that there was an actor in there. As time 
ticked away, they never got around to my scene, and 
I sat, lonely and forgotten. It wasn't until the studio 
lights went out completely that suddenly 1 realised 
that | had been forgotten, so | wheeled myself about 
in the dark, and then gave up and called for help! 
Somewhat sheepishly, I got rescued, finally, and 
everyone was terribly apologetic. I think that shows 
just how wrapped up in the show people who work 
on it get — they just accepted Davros, rather than 
thinking that he was a man in a mask and costume,” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “It became apparent to me that 
the success of a programme depended, to a large 
extent, on getting good character actors, so we aimed 
at writing parts that would attract better actors who 
could see a thumping good role for them to play 
Good actors convince people. When that happens. 
you can raise the level of illusion in the programme 


almost to infinity. 
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Tom Baker: “Michael Wisher did work so seriously 
and was unbendingly passionate about the character. 
He used to make us howl with laughter. He's a very 
accomplished actor, and he had us gripped from the 
first rehearsal. He was so unselfconscious. When he 
used to put the bag over his head, it used to crucify 
me. I used to yelp. He never relaxed, which is very 
important for an actor. You must never patronise your 
own character... Always play a character from his 
point of view, and never be hard on him; if you do, it 
instantly betrays a lack of commitment. You've got to 
believe absolutely. You must play it the way that you 
believe it should be played.” 

The weird and wonderful requirements of the 
Doctor's role, however, must be difficult to act 
convincingly 

“Yes, well, as you know, naturalism isn’t my strong 
point! I'm not even good at coming through doors 
convincingly. But never mind - even if you can't 
come through a door convincingly, perhaps you can 


come through a door interestingly or, dare one say 
amusingly...” 


DAVID MALONEY: “There was this slight manic thing 
about Tom. He had an unpredictability, a madness 
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about him, which I always found very interesting, and 
very exciting, I was a great admirer of his character of 
the Doctor.” 


PETER MILES: “Tom Baker was quite concerned about 
getting everything right, perhaps because this was his 
first season, but he was very attentive to the script 
He would often come into the North Acton rehearsal 
rooms, and you could see that he'd crossed out a 
paragraph, and he would be speaking to the script 
editor about how he could change a particular scene 
or line of dialogue. He wasn't being awkward; he just 
really wanted it all to work, and they took his remarks 
very seriously.” 

When broadcast in March and April, Genesis of 
the Daleks attracted harsh comments in the Radio 
Times from parents who felt that the programme was 
unsuitable for their children in terms of horror and 
violence. Clean-up TV campaigner Mary Whitehouse 
sent the producer a long list of complaints, reportedly 
“One of them was that my character had coshed the 
Doctor. | loved the fact that she was livid. I thought it 
was wonderful. If she'd looked closer, she would have 
seen the cosh wobbling as it bounced off Tom Baker's 
head! It wasn't real at all, but she was determined 
to make a fuss. David Maloney must have known 
that she was going to complain, and | think that's 
why I lost the Iron Cross that I had dangling from 
my neck, She still mentioned it, though, when she 
wrote in with her list — ‘A certain actor is wearing 
an Iron Cross, and is obviously a Nazi.’ Well, that's 
what the story is all about: Davros represented Adolf 
Hitler, trying to take over the world, and | represented 
Himmler, the head of the SS.” pwm 


DAVID MALONEY: “We didn't have parallels with the 
Nazi hierarchy — we didn't have anything like that at 
all. We were simply getting together a collection of 
fascist-type uniforms and characters... We just wanted 
to make a tougher, stronger programme... We were 
making a sort of fascist regime that the Doctor had to 
fight against. | think the script suggested the imagery, 
but I certainly didn't regret it afterwards. 1 don't recall 
the Iron Cross being taken away as an incident, but, 


if it were taken away, it may well have been because it 
was too simplistic.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “Mary Whitehouse really slammed 
into us, didn’t she? But our Doctor Whos went out 


at six o'clock on a Saturday — or something like that 
just after the football results, when all the family 
was sitting down. The children would have been 
watching it in a very safe environment. I think a child 
who would have been upset — and harmed, if you like 
by Doctor Who would have been the kind of child 
who could have been harmed by a cabbage falling 
downstairs and being squelched under someone's 


foot!” 


TOM BAKER: “The fantasy area is a development of what 
we're brought up with, of pantomime and fairytales 
In fairytales, you don't have ambiguous endings 

dragons are killed, evil witches are crushed to death 
often very violently. 

Genesis of the Daleks, however, breaks those rules: 
instead of really winning, the Doctor only sets the 
Daleks back by 1,000 years at most. “Actually, that was 
a curious one, because there he questions the whole 
notion of someone committing an act that would 


change all history, as opposed to just influencing 

it. It's the same sort of thing that might go through 
someone's mind if they were working on the nuclear 
bomb. Should we press that button? There's that old 
phrase I the right?’ That was the only serial 
that did that sort of thing; otherwise they were all 
resolved with explosions.” 


Have 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “When we were doing the scene 
where Tom as the Doctor could have wiped out the 
Daleks, he didn't just do it as written. Everything 
stopped in rehearsal, and he said, ‘Just a minute, let's 
take this seriously. Do I destroy them, and then they 
can never do any harm to anyone? Or do | actually say 
that I cannot kill — 1 have no right to play God?’ He 
was actually agonising over the dialogue, That scene 
was terribly important to Tom. 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “I remember having discussions 
with both Bob and Tom on this point, and 1 think 
what emerged was that the Doctor would, in effect, 
be very eloquent and articulate about morals, but 
that maybe what he actually portrayed was les: 
cut... The ultimate moral trait that was so clear in 


clear- 


Jon Pertwee was much less clear in Tom Baker’s 
performance, and so probably less clear in the 
balancing of good and evil in the storytelling. 

When I took on Doctor Who, 1 had great respect for 
the tradition of the Doctor being a moral stereotype, 
and a figure who fights evil on a galactic scale, 

That type of figure is what | believe people respond 
to today, but, when we were making Doctor Who 
back in the mid-r97os, people were more interested 
in the Doctor being human, with all the human 
frailties. While the Doctor might talk about the 
Time Lord being non-human and unemotional, he 
was only acting and, underneath, the Doctor was 
really a far more vulnerable and human figure. 


In essence, we were trying to make the Doctor 

a man of his time. | always thought that Jon 

Pertwee belonged to Chelsea and Carnaby Street of 
the late Gos, early 70s — jumping into fast, open- 
topped cars, and whizzing off with a swirl of gadgetry 
like James Bond. What Tom brought to the part 

was an inability to do all that. He couldn't really 

work things out at first, He was fallible. 


cerry DAVIS: “They wanted a cheapie, so I wrote the 
whole thing as a sort of Las Vegas in space — long 
before I'd ever been there, though I’ve been there 
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many times since. It was a very concentrated script. 
At first, it was a kind of Marie Celeste space casino, 
with all these deserted roulette tables. The Cybermen 
were destroyed with the gold used there, gold being 
the only pure metal... Then they got more money, and 
decided to write in a subplot, which 1 thought diffused 
the interest a bit. If you keep a straight storyline with 
strong characters, you get excitement, but if you have 
too much going on and too much crammed in, it 
loses direction, which happened a bit.” 


Again, Robert Holmes ed a substantial rewrite 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “At the end of the day, 1 think 

I was a tough taskmaster on Bob. He would 
undertake to completely rewrite stuff from scratch, 
and turn mediocre screenplays into extremely good 
ones. Bob really understood the dark side of the 
imagination. Also, he understood how to tell a story 


with a given number of sets, and a given number of 
characters, and, within the constraints, he would create 
a multidimensional story, although I was least happy 
with Revenge of the Cybermen, It was a hangover — it had 
been commissioned before | took over. Not that I’m 
decrying Michael Briant's direction, or even the script; 
I'm just not very interested in the Cybermen.” 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “The script wasn't the best in 

the world, though I enjoyed working on it... The 
Cybermen were quite effective, but they had dreadful 
costumes... And I don't think the Cybermats worked 

— they were a bit like the maggots all over again, and 
appeared injected into the script rather than springing 
naturally from it.” 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “He was a bit of a maverick, 
Michael Briant — or ‘Deadly Michael’ as we used to call 
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him! He tended to be a bit bullish. If he didn’t get his 
own way, he didn’t like it. He pushed the boundaries, 
at times too far.” r 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “I remember a line of dialogue that 
I altered very slightly so that Tom looked at Lis and 
said, ‘We're heading for the biggest bang in history’ 
— and gave a little smile!” 


TOM BAKER: “I’ve forgotten how you kill Cybermen, 

I think it's something to do with blowing gold dust 
into their chests. That used to make me laugh a lot 
But it didn't matter, really, because | always won, 

| used to say to the children, ‘Isn't it funny? Have you 
noticed? In the fourth episode, I always win!’ And 
they would say, ‘Yes, it's marvellous, Doctor. 


The 


ie Cybermen 


Sets from Ark in Space were redressed for Revenge 


Michael E Briant 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: at kind of futuristic 

interior wasn't cheap, and required a lot of 
man-hours, Designers were always encouraged to 
reuse things, and the BBC kept a lot of its scenery 
in a huge store back then. There were lots of 
corridors on Doctor Who. It was always, ‘Run down 
there,’ pause while a wall is removed, then, ‘Run 
back up there!’ But the programme got facilities, 
and more or less what it wanted; it wasn’t looked 
down on in any way. For all its cheapness, Doctor 
Who was one the BBC's most successful 
programmes.” 


S 


Kevin Stoney, who'd previously played crazed 
Daleks’ Master Plan 


Invasion, } 


ains Mavic Chen in Th 


and Tobias Vaughn in The ed a better 


a Vogan namec Revenge of 
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KEVIN STONEY: “| didn't have much to do, did 1? Wasn't 
I a sort of town councillor? Or a town administrator? 
Er — what did a Cyberman look like? Hmm, you can't 
see their faces, can you? They were like divers. Ooh, 
rather outré! Cybermen and Daleks are quite different, 
aren't they? Tom Baker was a very interesting man 

At that time, it became important for each actor to do 
something different with the role of the Doctor — you 
couldn't copy the one before.” 


cerry pavis: “Although I liked the Tom Baker 
Doctor, he was a bit over the top in places, and 
tended to dominate the opposition. | always thought 
that the menace should be greater than the Doctor.” 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “Tom absolutely wanted to do things 
his way — he wanted to create the role in the way that 
he saw it. An awful lot of things that I planned didn't 
happen because Tom didn't see it that way. But that's 
the way it should be, because Tom was absolutely 
thinking about and caring about the Doctor, It was the 
job of the director to try and understand the character 
that Tom was building. 


DAVID COLLINGS: “I’ve heard that some people found 
Tom Baker difficult to work with, but 1 got on very 
well with him. He was eccentric, but great fun.” 


DAVID COLLINGS: “I was packed into a rubber mask, 
and thinking, ‘Thank God they can’t see what I look 
like!’ We certainly had a lot of laughs while rehearsing 
for that one. | like to laugh. You can't take this 
business too seriously, can you? | played an alien from 
Voga — the planet of gold — who wants to blow up 

the Cybermen with a rocket that he’s built, called the 
Skystriker. In the end, he gets to fire his big rocket, 
but then dies — another character shoots him. ‘My 
Skystriker! My glory!” 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “Now, have you ever been down 
Wookey Hole? Michael was at his most difficult 

on that story, and the location was absolutely 
claustrophobic — not easy to work in at all. There 
was no communication to the surface — none of the 
walkie-talkies worked — so there was a sense 


of being cut off once you went in there. Somehow 

it got around the company that the place was 
haunted; I think it was actually Michael's wife, 
Monique, who started it all off. She had a sort of 
started seeing things, and were 
terrified of their own shadows! It became sort of a 
jinxed shoot, though of course it was to do with the 
claustrophobic conditions more than anything else. 
The assistant floor manager actually had a nervous 
breakdown at Wookey Hole — she wouldn't go down 
there anymore because of the ‘things’. I got a phone 
call late one night: ‘We need a new AFM tomorrow.’ 
l rang another AFM and said, ‘Pack your bags — you're 
off to Wookey Hole!” 


sixth sense, People 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “They're strange places, those 
caves. People have lived in them for hundreds of 
years, so maybe you have to be a bit more respectful 
of people's homes. My wife was very bored at the 
start of filming, and had dug up some arrowheads, 
some scrapers, in the sand. This was while I was 
doing my shooting script down there a week or so 
before filming... The management didn’t want me in 
there while tourists were going around, because it 
would spoil the trip for them, so they said that | could 
go in after five, when the caves closed, and 1 was 
there until one in the morning. At some point around 
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midnight, a guy came down, whistling and carrying 
an air tank, and asked me the way to the other exit 

I said, ‘How did you get in here? It’s all locked.’ He 
said, ‘Oh, I just walked in. I always do,’ and he went 


off, whistling. | came out an hour later, and asked 
who this guy was, because | was worried that he'd 
been trapped in there, and the people said that there 
was no one in there! Apparently, a diver had died in 
the caves five years before.” 

Michael claims that everything went wrong 
during that filming, “It was quite extraordinary 
The armourer, Jack Wells, was a friend of mine 
and he was ill, throwing up. The stuntman, Terry 
Walsh, also became very ill, Some of the guys 
dressed up the Witch of Wookey Hole, which is a 
big rock formation, with a cloak and a broomstick 
and, shortly after, the electrician fell off the rocks 


and broke his leg — we had to carry him out, and 
then carry on filming, Ten minutes later, I put Lis 
Sladen on this boat, which was fairly simple to 
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operate, and she knew how to do it, but it went totally 


out of control. She was a bright girl, and she threw 
herself off into the water, She was in great danger 
of being swept away underground with it, and Terry 
dived in.. 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “It’ rry that I owe my life, 
practically. | was petrified at the thought of beir 


caught in the undercurrent of one of the pools 


5 to 


though everyone assured me that it'd be all right 
Terry wasn't satisfied, though, and he stood by the 
side in a wetsuit in case anything went wrong, Sure 
enough, I came off, and probably wouldn't be here 


today if he hadn't intervened.” 


MICHAEL E BRIANT: “At the end of filming, when I was 
back home, I took those arrowheads from my jacket, 
and threw them away — and everything went all right 
again! 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “But there were lots of problems 

massive rewrites, a so-so Loch Ness Monster, and 
others I'd rather not mention, Still, you can't win 
them all...” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: "I liked the fact that they brought 
out Lethbridge-Stewart’s Scottish background, even if 
the actual Scottish background was Bognor Regis!” 
Although Terror of the Zygons is a popular serial, it 
wasn't a happy experience for Nicholas. “On Robot, 
I'd got on well with Tom. I liked him. We used to go 
out a lot, Tom and I. We used to go out on the town. 


He was good company, so it seemed a sensible thing 
to do. It started when, at the end of a rehearsal, Tom 
did a gesture to me signifying pouring a drink down 
his throat. We used to go to the pub, and he would 


look across the bar, then lean across to me and say, 
‘Do you think she does the deed?’ Perhaps he thought 
that I was a gregarious sort of chap! However, | didn't 
get on with Tom as well on Terror of the Zygons. | don't 
know why. He seemed to have changed a lot in that 
one year. He just wasn't quite as friendly as he was 
during Robot, It just didn’t seem as easy working with 
him the second time. | think he was off on in his own 
world, and the rest of us were left to sort of scramble 
behind him, basically.” 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “He was a genuine eccentric, larger 
than life in all respects, and very talented. I reckon, on 
balance, that he's my favourite Doctor.” 


IAN MARTER: “The most difficult story for me was the 
Loch Ness Monster one, because John Woodnutt as 
our chief villain was so funny in rehe: s and on 
location that I had to work incredibly hard just to keep 
a straight face. It was a problem that was only made 
worse by the fact that I was supposed to be frightened 
most of the time! I still howl with laughter whenever 

I recall John sending himself up in the part.” 


JOHN woopnurtr: “Ah yes, the Scottish laird. 1 was 
very concerned about the accent. You see, as a laird, 
I would have been sent away to Eton or suchlike to 
be educated. Far from having a Scottish accent, 

I would most likely have spoken with quite a proper 
one. However, Douglas Camfield wanted a Scottish 
brogue, so we came up with this compromise to 
accommodate both: | was to be the second son of the 
family; the first son, who had been educated at Eton, 
had been killed, and I'd had to take over the title. 
Being the second son, at a time when the family was 
not as wealthy as it had once been, I was educated 
locally. Hence, the accent that I finally used was 
Scottish, but with aspirations and pretensions to be 
English. Angus Lennie, a Scottish actor who played 
the innkeeper, helped me a lot with his reassurance 
that the accent was indeed right.” 


ANGUS LENNIE: “Terror of the Zygons was set in a real 
place, and the characters were real people, which 
made it more frightening, because you knew that they 
were going to change. I must admit, though, that we 
did think the Zygons were quite cuddly in the end — 


whether it was the embryonic nature of the costumes 
or not, | can't say!” 

Angus’ character was required to play the bagpipes 
in one scene, but that wasn’t the only musical talent 
that Douglas Camfield had in mind for him. “The 
bagpipes weren't too much of a problem. I didn't 
actually play them, but, as a boy, | had tried to learn 
how to play them in the Boys Brigade, so I knew 
the fingering vaguely enough to make it look real 
However, Dougie had this idea that also | should 
sing — in Gaelic! I protested that | couldn't possibly 
do that, I said, ‘Dougie, they'll know that I don't speak 
Gaelic.’ He replied, ‘Look, I'll do it,’ and he did, and 
I made the point that it sounded good when he did it. 
However, his attitude was that if he could do it, then 
so could | — and get away with it.” 
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IAN MARTER: “| hadn't decided to go, Harry — the 
character, and that meant me, too — was dropped from 
the series because he had outlived hi: 
was simply getting in the way. It 
you are.” 


usefulness, and 
ad, but there 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Jan Marter brought a nice comic 
touch to Doctor Who, but we really wanted to move away 
from the longer stories, which needed extra characters to 
carry them along. We wanted to move the Doctor firmly 
centre-stage, and I felt, rightly or wrongly, that three lead 
characters reduced the Doctor importance within the 
narrative. | felt that somehow a gang of three wandering 
about the galaxy smacked of kids’ TV.” c 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I didn't feel that Zygons was a 
very successful story to go out on. The script wasn't 
good to begin with, and Douglas had to do a lot of work 
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on it. He wasn't at all happy with the monsters either, 
because they hadnt come out as he'd wanted at all... As 
far as | was concerned, I felt quite unhappy about that 
being my last one, and letting the Brig fade away in 
quite such a manner.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “If | had to choose a favourite story, 
I think it would be Planet of Evil. | was very pleased 
with that one. It had a lot more to it than some of 
our more mundane scripts. For once, we were in a 
tropical jungle, with all this crazy wildlife around us 
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— totally fantastic, and a marvellous break from what 
we usually did.” 


Planet of Evil wa: 


by David Malone 


Louis Marks: “We were looking for a starting point, 
and Philip Hinchcliffe said, ‘It's not a bad idea to 
start with a classic book,’ We tossed around A Tale of 
Two Cities, and went a million miles away from it, of 
course, but it gave us our start.” 


DAVID MALONEY: “Planet of Evil was a pinch from 
Doctor Jekyll and Mr Hyde, really. It was also a pinch 
from Forbidden Planet, wasn't it?” 


Elisabeth Sladen 


Louis MARKS: “I'd been reading articles from 
scientific writers about the future of the universe 
and so forth, and one of them was about black 
holes and antimatter. Those things came together, 
and the monster became an antimatter force, and 
ultimately the red outline monster. It wasn't a 
rubber mask or an actor with a mask, but a 
totally electronic creature. The jungle setting was 
wonderful, too. Roger Murray-Leach was an 
extremely good designer — one of the top people 
at the BBC.” t 


DAVID MALONEY: “He'd worked on The Ark in Space, 
which really excellent, and one of the best — if 
not the best — Doctor Who serials of that period, so 

I requested him for Planet of Evil. In television, the 
designer is very important, because he actually creates 
so much of the mood in the background. Roger did 
some marvellous creative work.” 


that it was, for a 
that it was, for ¢ 


MICHAEL WISHER: “My last experience of Who to date 
was playing this chap called Morelli in Planet of 

Evil. With a name like that, I wanted to make him 
sound like a cheap American/Italian gangster, but 
the director screamed that the crew of this spaceship 
was supposed to be terribly normal — and boring. 
Still, I got a good send-off after being turned into a 
mummy: I was put in a coffin, and momentously shot 
off into space, silently. It looked very good on screen. 
I thought, ‘Great, my best bit as Morelli is in a box in 
space!” 


PRENTIS HANCOCK: “Playing Salamander [the ship's 
commander] was particularly nice. I reckoned that 

I was only the Captain because Daddy owned the 
spaceship or something. My character was severely 
out of his depth, and everybody knew it. | was 
constantly on the edge of going out of a disposal 
chute. We built a lot of that in rehearsals. Given a 
good company and a director who's open to that kind 
of thing, a lot can spark from quite a bland script. 
David was very on top of things. He always came 
down from the box, and worked on the studio floor 
with the actors, Also, Tom Baker and I got on like a 
house on fire. All that Lord Lucan stuff was going on 
at the time, and I usually had a moustache. When 
Tom saw me, he came up to me and said, ‘You're Lord 
Lucan, and I claim my £5,000!" That joke continued 
- and now, if | see him on the Tube or elsewhere, he 


s, ‘Ah, Lord Lucan, I presume?” 


It 1 life as a 


Doctor Who's r highly 


PADDY RUSSELL: “And rewritten, and rewritten, 

and rewritten again! The basic idea was all right, 

I suppose, but everybody had to do a lot of work on 
it, including me and Robert Holmes.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “I got the impression that poor 

old Lewis had never actually got to see Doctor Who, 
because it was quite different from the series’ pattern, 
and the Doctor's character was odd and everything. 

I wanted the mythology, and I wanted a rerun of The 
Curse of the Mummy's Tomb, or one of those, so I had 
to rewrite it. Lewis didn't even give me the story basis 
of Egyptian mythology - I got all that from a book. 
His story veered all over the place.” 


PADDY RUSSELL: “For me, the most important moment 
on any production is the first reading of the script. 
That impression is the one that the audience is going 
to get. I have a very logical mind: as I thought about 
it, trying to feel my way through the story, I could see 


that there were a lot of holes that were going to have 
to be filled. The characters were sketches, so | knew 
that I'd need good actors to flesh them out, and put 
something into them. Gabriel Woolf in particular was 
a lovely man to work with, extremely pleasant. I cast 
him as Sutekh because of his beautiful voice.” 


GABRIEL WOOLF: “I hadn't realised how important 
Sutekh had become in world terms. I'd thought that 
Bernard Archard [who played Marcus Scarman] was 
the most frightening thing in Pyramids, then the 
mummies second, and me third!” 


MICHAEL SHEARD: “That's the most successful one 

that I've done, judging by the sales of videos and 
what-have-you, People tend to remember that one 
more than any other. It was super, and Tom's a lovely 
guy. We did talk at quite some length at one stage, 
because he very much wanted to make a Doctor Who 
movie. I can remember sitting up in the canteen, and 
talking about how it should be done, how it should be 
financed and so forth.” 


PADDY RUSSELL: “Tom hadn't been the Doctor that 
long. He was a bit tricksy, but not as tiresome as he 
got later. He didn't believe in possessions, and he was 
of no fixed abode. Nobody had an address for him 
You could only contact him via his agent. That caused 
some difficulties, 1 remember somebody went sick 
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on Pyramids, and we had to change the schedule. 

I needed Tom earlier than he was actually called for, 
and all I could think of was to try Waterloo Station! 
He'd always be on set on time, but he was very 
strange to work with.” 

Of course, there were the usual production 
obstacles to overcome on Pyramids of Mars. “We 
filmed the grounds and one shot in the hall at a 
place that belonged to Mick Jagger [‘Stargroves’, in 
Hampshire}. | remember the pyramid rocket that 
we built in the yard had a tendency to fall over if it 
got windy! Also, I had these poor mummies chasing 
through the woods. The location wasn't particularly 
steep, but they couldn't see, and took some nasty 
tumbles. We had a lot of problems getting Tom into 
his mummy suit. He hated it, and took an incredibly 
long time, so everything was held up.” p 


Tom Baker: “| found that very strenuous — it was 
very uncomfortable, and took a long time to do — but 
the director, Paddy Russell, insisted. Although my 
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face was invisible, she felt that I should be in it, 
because she said that my way of moving would be 
recognisable, | was very flattered by that, but of course 
it was just a director exercising her influence over an 
actor. I don't know whether I was recognisable or not, 
but I had to do it.” 


DUDLEY SIMPSON: “I gave a lecture in Australia, at 

the university there, and I took out Pyramids of Mars. 
1 had a mute copy of the video — with no effects, no 
music, just dialogue — and I played it to them, and 
they said that it was quite interesting. But I said, 
‘And now I'm going to spin in the music on the 
tape recorder, and let you see what happens...’ They 
couldn't believe the difference. I mean, it really did 
lift the programme, give it that extra impetus. A lot 
of directors relied on my music, “This doesn't work,’ 
they'd say. ‘Help me out here. Please!’ Music can make 
it work.” t 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “To see a programme without 
music and then with music and effects is quite 
amazing, I used to watch my two-year-old watching 
the programme, and I used to see him react. The 
music told him when to be frightened. I think Dudley 
is at his best when the stories are at their best. If 
we have an adventure that’s perhaps not one of our 
favourites, he finds it very difficult to find some 
stimulus on which to hang his music. On the other 
hand, if we give him something with a lot of rich 
ingredients, he usually surpasses himself. " 


DuDLEY simpson: “Philip Hinchcliffe was such a good 
producer — one of the best, | think, He was more 
open about what he wanted than the others. He used 
to call me the King of Incidentals. Barry Letts was 
brilliant, of course — he listened to every detail — and 
{mid-1960s producer] Innes Lloyd was good, too, but 
somehow Philip had a flair for it that the others didn't. 
He used to encourage me more than any of the others 


did.” 


The Android Invasion was I! 


work on Doctor Who, and the second ar 


Dalek serial that Terry Nation would write for the 


BARRY LETTS: “I thought it was a good idea, and 

I enjoyed filming it. I deliberately made it look 

pretty. The Kraals were good, weren't they? I wonder 
why they never came back. They had a certain 
something in common with the Sontarans, I think — 
if only the big heads! The script was good, too. Before 
I'd left Doctor Who, we'd asked Terry Nation if he'd 
come up with a new Dalek episode, which he'd duly 
brought in, and I'd said very naughtily, ‘This is great, 
Terry, but you've sold it to us three times already,’ 

I pointed out similarities between it and previous 
stories, including the first ever Skaro story, and Terry 
said, ‘Good God, you're right!’ From that came Genesis 
of the Daleks, But Terry had obviously taken on board 
what we'd said: when he was commissioned for The 
Android Invasion slot, he'd had a jolly good think 
about doing something different.” o 


TERRY NATION: “The Android Invasion was a nice 

idea. It was quite an intriguing mystery, and I liked 
the idea of setting up a bizarre situation. 1 don't know 
if you remember the till in the pub, filled with coins 
of the same year ~ stuff like that, I don't think the 
story fulfilled my vision, but overall I think it was an 


interesting adventure.” p; 


Barry LETTS: “The Android Invasion was 

originally written for the Brigadier, but, when 

we came to do it, Nick Courtney wasrit available, 

and the part had to be rewritten for another 

character [Colonel Faraday]. I was very disappointed, 
but I thought Patrick Newell did very well in the part.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “At one point, they did 

say that they wanted me for another story, but 

then, the day before, they rang and cancelled it. 

‘No, we've changed our minds,’ they said. ‘It’s a 
different story now.’ It was weird. Now, I think I had 
turned down another job to do this Doctor Who, and 

I was very annoyed. So when they assumed that I was 
going to be free for the next one, I said, ‘Sorry, I’ve 
got a tour. You'll have to find someone else,’ which 


they did.” 


ver, The Android Invasion gave Barry 
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Barry LETTS: “I'd heard that Tom had been a bit 
difficult with some people, but he wasn't at all on 
The Android Invasion. I’ve often found that those 
who are called ‘difficult’ are people who are good 
themselves, perfectionists, and who don't suffer 
fools gladly. If they're on a short fuse, they can 
blow up at people. That's what Tom was apt to do 
later on. I've heard him swearing and cursing in 

the studio myself, but he always had a good reason, 
He was carrying a heavy load, too, as the Doctors 
always did, Also, Tom was grateful to me because 

I'd given him the job. We got on very well, and still 
do. I like him as a man, and I like the way his mind 
works. He came up with some good ideas, and some 
crazy ideas. Some other directors would just want 

to get on with it, but I would listen to Tom, and 
accommodate him where I thought it worked. At one 
point, Tom came up with something about his hat 

in the middle of a very serious bit, and I said, ‘No, 
Tom, no,’ ‘Why not?’ he asked, and I said, ‘Because 
it's a damn silly idea!’ He stopped, and said, ‘I tell 
you what, I won't wear my hat at all.’ He accepted it 
completely, because I listened on other occasions. 


IAN MARTER: “Both Lis and Tom were tremendous 

— such generous colleagues, and such a lot of fun. 

I think we all tried to work together as a team, which 
meant that we were able to criticise one another, 

and go through an entire spectrum of suggestions, 
changes, and compromises. There were never any 
bad feelings or anything like that. That would have 
been unprofessional, Other people — the audiences at 
home - are the best judges of how good our chemistry 
was, but, for my part, | couldn't have wished for a 
happier relationship. I have the greatest respect for 
them both, and 1 still miss them.” 


Barry Letts 
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JOHN Levene: “By the time I got to that last story, 

I was very sad, Nick had gone, Pertwee had gone, 
Katy had gone, Roger was dead, and there | was, 
lonely Sergeant Benton. I found that a very hard 
story — sad, lonely, and difficult. Every Doctor has to 
make a change, and Tom Baker was such a powerful 
Doctor that you couldn't have the same feeling of 
comradeship.” 


IAN MARTER: “I didn't care for The Android Invasion one 
bit. There was no real reason for Harry to be in it at 

all — I couldn't see the point of it. My last scene was 
particularly frustrating, as Harry just sort of fizzled 
out, tied up on the floor in the corner of a room. | don't 
mean that as any disrespect to Patrick Newell, who 
made me laugh a lot and was wonderful to be with, 

or to Martin Friend [who played the Kraal, Styggron], 
who is an old mate anyway. They both did their best to 
cheer me up. My own unfulfilled wish was that Harry 
could have been blown up while trying to save Sarah 
Jane, or something along those lines — a genuinely 
heroic exit, instead of what I actually got.” 
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DuniNG 1976, Doctor WHO WAS COASTING ON A WAVE OF POPULARITY. TOM BAKER HAD 
EMBEDDED HIMSELF ON THE NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS, AND BEHIND THE SCENES THE 
TEAMING OF HINCHCLIFFE AND HOLMES WERE TURNING OUT SUPERLATIVE STORIES WEEK 
AFTER WEEK. INDEED, THE ONLY SHADOW ON THE HORIZON WAS THE IMMINENT DEPARTURE 
OF WELL-LOVED COMPANION SARAH JANE SMITH... 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE “It was my first job as producer, 
and I had a very good team working with me. There 
was a sense of doing something very exciting, 

and communicating that excitement so that the 
programme, | felt, became a focus of attention. It 
wasn't just another television programme anymore: 

it was always in the public eye, and, at the back of 
our minds, Bob and I were always seeking to think of 
new ways of keeping it there... We wanted to fertilise 
Doctor Who by borrowing from richer and more well- 
known themes from acknowledged classics. That gave 
us infinite scope within the programme...” DWM Winter 
Special 1983/4 


ROBERT HOLMES: “When | was script editor, I was 
always ripping off the classic horror films and things. 
In Pyramids, it was robot mummies, and The Brain of 
Morbius was obviously Frankenstein. | always find that 
that sort of thing worked. If an audience can say, ‘Ah, 
yes, that’s a cowboys and Indians story,’ as opposed 

to a Zaags versus Zoombers story, they can relate to it 
much easier. Philip and I used to sit around and think 
up ideas, and then try to get the right sort of writer 
who could execute them.” DWM 100 


TOM BAKER: “The stories that Philip and Robert worked 
on were all film pastiches, and of course we spotted 
them. In fact, sometimes, | was extremely rude about 
it if they didn't come clean where they were nicking 
the idea from! Like all good comedians, you thrash 
around anywhere for material, and steal, and adapt, 
trying to perform the alchemy, transmuting one thing 
into another. If people recognise the influence, it adds 
a certain pleasure — it's another little level...” DWM 175 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “I had a passion for the 

Gothic — the genuine Gothic. Bob Holmes had a 
natural predilection for the Gothic anyway. He was 
predisposed that way. Also, I had an interest in 
making the programme believable and atmospheric. 
All that comes down to a simple necessity, really: if 
you throw too much light on the scenery, it looks like 
a studio set. If you can use everything at your disposal 
to create a sense of atmosphere, a sense of ‘the other’, 
it seemed that was how we could make the show 
more powerful.” DWM 210 


TOM BAKER: “I think the formula lent itself to 

Gothic areas, simply because we have that long film 
background of Gothic horror, tension, and fantasy 

— the tragicomic, if you like. Do you remember the 
old days when you'd go watch the old Hammer 

films, especially the late-night ones when one had 
been drinking? You'd get gales of laughter from one 
particular section of the audiences, and the rest would 
be sat po-faced. Doctor Who was like that.... We used 


to see lots of movies at that time, and often, like actors 
and directors do, we adapted scenes from movies, 
recalling a scene from a film and doing our version of 
it. There were lots of little nudges and winks...” 

Is there a story that particularly sticks out in that 
respect? 

“Well, in The Brain of Morbius, there's the scene 
where we arrive at the door of this castle, and it's 
pouring with rain. We'd seen a scene in a film, and 
both Lis and | thought it would be terribly funny if, 
when they did the reverse shot [looking out through 
the door], and it was pouring with rain like it was 
the end of the world, I said, ‘I’m so sorry, but could 
you spare a cup of water?’ or something ridiculous 
like that. It allowed the ‘Igor’ character [Condo] a 
very extraordinary take, as if to say, ‘Are these fellows 
taking the mick out of us?’” DWM 179 


The Brain of Morbius, Season Thirteen s penultimate 
serial, directed by Christopher Barry, was commissioned 
from former script editor Terrance Dicks. The basic 
premise was that of a Time Lord criminal, Morbius, who 
had been executed by his people, but whose brain had 
been preserved by his servant.on the planet Karn... 


TERRANCE DICKS: “He had a faithful robot servant that 
was obsessed with bringing Morbius back to life, and 
patched him together a body from different bits of 
aliens who had crashed on the planet. When Morbius 
finally sees what he looks like, he’s not best pleased. 

| got the finished scripts to Bob, and went away on 
holiday. When I came back and rang to see how it was 
going, he said, ‘Oh, one or two small changes.’ I said, 
‘Okay, send me the script.’ When it arrived, there were 
large chunks that were unrecognisable. The whole 
mind-bending sequence in the last episode was Bobs. 
Apparently, Philip Hinchcliffe was given to sudden 
and arbitrary changes, and had gone off the idea of the 
robot. The script had to be rewritten as a result, with 
Solon slotted in. This meant that there was a sudden 
failure in logic — why didn't Solon take one body in 
good condition and do a transplant? I was certainly 
miffed — it was the only time that I'd ever been 
rewritten to that extent. Bob had actually gone too far, 
in that I could have got the Writers’ Guild to scrap the 
show, but I wasn't going to do that. I said, ‘Right, I'm 
going to take my name off it. It’s more your story than 
mine. Put it out under some bland pseudonym,’ and 

I slammed the phone down. | later saw in the Radio 
Times: ‘The Brain of Morbius, by Robin Bland,’ which I 
thought was very funny by then.” DWM 272 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “| kept asking to meet the writer, 
and was told that the script editor would speak for 
him, which seemed very odd. Only later was | told the 
whole story.” DWM 316 
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TERRANCE Dicks: “I’m a short-tempered person, but I 
don't brood over things. If I’m angry, I'll blow up and 
yell at people, but then I forget about it and I'm sorry. 
There was no formal making-up. Bob and I met in the 
bar some time later, said hello to each other, and had 
a drink. Everything went on as normal from there.” 


CHRISTOPHER 


Y: “I got on very well with Robert 
Holmes — he was a giant of a man in more ways than 
one. Philip Hinchcliffe was an entirely different kettle 
of fish: things were more difficult with him, never 
more so than when he later issued a severely edited 
version of Morbius, which cut a quarter off the original 
running length, without consulting me, despite my 
offering him my time and help. ! was furious. 1 didn't 
like what I saw of the compact version, and I still 
don't. It's painful to watch.” 


TERRANCE DICKS: “| retained all the rights to Morbius, 
so I get all the money when it’s resold. 1 had no crisis 
of conscience about that. It was still a jolly good story, 
because Bob was a good writer. He'd gone for the 

full Universal horror thing. It's even got ‘Igor’ the 
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hunchback servant in it! The plot’s nonsense, but it 
works as a show.” 


‘OPHER BARRY 


“1 knew Colin as an operatic 
singer, but his bulk and, when made up, his almost 
Neanderthal appearance of simple-mindedness — 
begging his pardon — inclined me to use him for that 
part, which I think he fulfilled perfectly. He happened 
to ask me for a job at the right time, and he hadn't 
done any television work before, I don't think, so he 
was cheap,” 

And how did Christopher approach casting Solons 
neighbours, the Sisterhood of Karn? 

“Young and attractive women,” he proclaims, “with 
some dancing experience. Dancers cost more to 
hire than walk-ons, so I only cast one proper dancer, 
and the rest copied her! I loved the scenes of the 
Sisterhood gliding about the place.” 


STUART FELL: “The costume was at least two-and-a-half 
feet higher than the top of my head, and my neck 
was supporting the plastic bowl and the brain inside 
it. The costume was supposed to look like an animal 
skin, so I had to be, literally, sewn into it. The heat 

in the studio was quite exhausting. | had a piece of 
plastic tubing to breathe through... It gave me an 
infection, because the air had been directed onto the 
back of my throat. Philip Madoc, who played Solon, 
was marvellous, and he would see my difficulties, 
and help me when the head was weighing me down.” 


P poc: “Solon is a sinister character — let's 

face it, anyone who's making a body has got to be 
sinister — but there were light points... One of the 
funniest lines is after the scene where we learn that 
he's looking for a head to make up his body. The 
Doctor comes in through those doors, with the storm 
outside, and I just look at him, and he says, ‘What are 
you looking at?’ And I say, ‘What a magnificent head!’ 
They're funny lines. If you have that humour in it, the 
other things actually become more sinister.” 


Tom BAKER: “There’s Philip Madoc’s great line when he 
drops the brain, and says something like, ‘Sorry about 


that, Morbius.’ I was never sure whether that was in 
the script, but I know they left it in. It was killingly 
funny.” 


GEORGE GALLACCIO: “I was one of them! They got 
everybody connected with the programme along to a 
photographic session, and we all had to wear various 
period costumes. I had quite long hair at the time, 
and I was decked out with an Edwardian top hat and 
all that. 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “It seemed the easiest — and the 
cheapest — way to do it, as well as a bit of an in-joke, but 
{actors union] Equity didmt like it, as it did that number 
of actors out of a job. In all honesty, it would have been 
far too expensive to hire that many actors, as it costs 
just as much for one mug shot as for a day's work. We 
had to make a special payment to Equity in the end.” 
Are the faces earlier incarnations of the Doctor? 
“Does it matter? 
Of course it matters! To a minority of fans, 
Christopher is an early incarnation of the Doctor, 
“You amaze me! I had absolutely no idea...” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “l think there are ground rules 
that one shouldn't lightly trample on, but 1 don't think 
fans should be so difficult about continuity in that 
sequence. You could look at it from the point of view 


of ‘does a Time Lord have four finite appearances?’ In 
the past, there could have been more, or they could all 
have been transitional phases before the First Doctor, 
or they may have been manifestations of what the 
Doctor might look like one day in our future...? I don’t 
think one should be too pedantic about that.” 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “With hindsight, I think that might 
have been a bit over the top, but, like my contemporary 
peers, I was out to make an impression; if it upset 
Mary Whitehouse, that was fine by me. I can't 
remember who suggested seeing that red splat when 
the bullet hit Condo, with his tunic later stained red 
but I agreed without really thinking about it. I can see 
why that might have been wrong. However, | still love 
the brain effect. I never considered that a brain falling 
to the floor would offend susceptibilities of people on 
account of the human brain's sanctity; rather, I thought 
it would bring a frisson of shock to young viewers. I 
didn't think that scene was violent at all.” 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “There are all these people — with 
the best motives in the world, I’m sure — supposedly 
cleaning up television. But there is a switch on every 
set, and the box can be turned off. I believe the viewers 
want more horror, not less, and the children are 
amongst our most bloodthirsty clients. Doctor Who is a 
fantasy programme - a fairytale even — and our efforts 
ought to be seen within that context. I reckon we trail a 
long way behind the Brothers Grimm...” 


JOHN CHALLIS: “I think I do enjoy villainous roles more. 
Their characters seem more complex. You wonder why 
they have their attitudes. What is it that makes them 
bad? I used to specialise in henchmen parts in those 
days. I used to watch Doctor Who quite a lot. I liked 

its scary pantomime quality — gripping yarns with 

that otherworldly quality. I thought it was a terrifically 
exciting story — well told, well filmed, and well acted by 
everybody, Also, I remember it as one of the happiest 
jobs that I ever did. Everyone was so close. | remember 
Tony Beckley [who played the megalomaniac millionaire 
Harrison Chase], Tom Baker, Elisabeth Sladen, and 
myself sitting around a roaring fire in a cottage in the 
grounds, waiting endlessly for a problematic set-up, 
trying to keep warm. We had the idea of telling each 
other the creepiest stories that we knew, and frightened 
each other so much that we felt even colder as the wind 
howled outside, Suddenly we jumped about a foot in 
the air as the director's assistant knocked on the door to 
call us to rehearsals!” 


KENNETH GILBERT: “The Seeds of Doom was an excellent 
story, but I was so glad that I remained a human being 
and didn't become some incredible creature...! We 
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filmed my death scene, where the monster ingested me, 
on Halloween, which seemed quite appropriate. When 
we'd finished filming, | went back to my dressing 
room, took off my shirt, and found that I was covered 
in spots. Now, my daughter was down with chicken pox 
at the time, but I'd already had it. The next morning, 
they were no better. As I was due at the BBC for a 
rehearsal, I called in to say that I'd take a couple of 
days off, as I appeared to have caught chicken pox. My 
doctor appeared a couple of hours later, grinning all 
over his face. Apparently, he'd had the BBC ringing him 
frantically about me, and confirmed my own diagnosis 
that I had indeed caught chicken pox — again. But it was 
made very clear that 1I wouldn't be able to go back to 
work for at least three weeks! When I finally went back, 
I was very popular with the other actors, as they'd all 
renegotiated their contracts, and got twice their original 
fees! None of us could be recast, because of the filming 
that was already finished. Dougie Camfield brought me 
into the studio and introduced me as the man who'd 
completely disrupted the schedule!” 


DOUGLAS CAMFIELD: “| wanted to go out on a high note, | 
promised myself that 1 wouldn't go back, and a promise 
is a promise... It's grown up a lot since I started, and 
the series still sometimes produces the wondrous 

idea or the intriguing concept. Doctor Who was always 
intended as a bit of fun, escapism, amusement; it was 
never meant to be taken seriously. It's astounding that 
so many fans expend so much energy and interest on a 
show with built-in obsolescence.” 


° DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


Louis MARKS: “I was able, for the first time, to draw 
together my own academic field of work — Italian 
Renaissance, which 1 knew back to front from 
immersing myself in it for five years — and the idea 

of astrology being a prehistoric science. It was very 
prominent in Renaissance times, and, through astrology, 
one was led to astronomy. The idea of turning that on 
its head — looking at astrology as a power used by an 
alien force to gain control of Earth — was fascinating, 
The force would have to work through people and some 
kind of sect. I could play with all this material, and 

yet Masque was still a genuine Doctor Who story. The 
historical setting was just background.” 


RODNEY BENNETT: “I thought that it was an opportunity 
to do Robin Hood, basically — people dropping out of 
trees and falling on riders as they go past. At the time, 
my children were learning to ride, so I'd seen them 


being taught how to sit on the horse and all the rest 
of it. Well, if it was possible to slouch on a horse, our 
stunt riders could do it! They kept their fags in their 
cod pieces, and they'd sit there lighting up on their 
horses... They were an absolutely mad lot. There was 
one guy known as ‘Bronco’ because he'd done rodeos 
in America - at least that was the myth. They were 
marvellous riders.” 

Since The Masque of Mandragora was set in a 
fictitious fifteenth-century Italian duchy, the production 
team decided to film at an Italianate folly village. 
“Portmeirion, in North Wales, is a very weird place,” 
remembers Rodney. “The scale is odd — the buildings 


are all quite small, | never thought about the fact that 
[ITC fantasy drama] The Prisoner had been shot there... 
Barry Newbery was the designer assigned to 
The Masque of Mandragora. His duties included a 
complete — and ultimately short-lived — redesign for 
the TARDIS console room, and some construction 
work on location. “I remember he had to design 
some sort of temple at the location. I've forgotten the 
name of the owner [Sir William Clough-Ellis], but he 
was a funny old man, an architect who had designed 
Portmeirion. He went around in breeches and yellow 
socks. This old boy loved Barry's polystyrene temple 
so much that he insisted it be left there. That's 
Portmeirion for you ~ all phoney. 
BARRY NEWBERY: “We couldn't leave it there, because it 
was stock scenery made of jabolite. If there had been 
a strong wind, the whole thing would have just blown 
away. Nevertheless, he asked me to send him the 
drawings, and I was quite flattered to be asked that by 
such an architect... Actually, | was disappointed when I 
discovered that we were to film in Portmeirion, mainly 
because | was looking forward to doing some filming in 
Italy! But | fell in love with the place when I got there, 
and it approached how I imagined parts of Italy would 
look. Since then, I’ve actually been to Italy, and realise 
now that it doesn't really look a bit like that!” 
Nonetheless, Barry was delighted with the redesigned 
TARDIS control room, which would be seen 
throughout Season Fourteen. “I wasn't given a brief 
as such. Philip Hinchcliffe wanted a change from the 
usual control room, because it had been seen so often, 
and it took up so much studio space, I thought of a 
Victorian sailing ship, and tried to move the whole 
thing away from bright panels and flicking switches.. 


For the scanner screen, | wanted to have a handle that 
the Doctor could turn to operate the shutters, In the 
end, they were actually operated by the scenery guys 
behind the set, using a wheel and chain mechanism.” 


TIM PIGGOT-SMITH: “My son had just been born, and my 
contribution to his upbringing was the night-time feed, 
so, in the studio, everyone had to keep waking me up! 
But I have fond memories of The Masque of Mandragora. 
You looked so bloody silly in those wigs and costumes. 
They called Gareth Armstrong [who played Guiliano} 
and I ‘Gert and Daisy’! That was down to dear old 
Rodney Bennett. Actually, 1 nearly got fired, I think, 
for laughing. We had one of these terrible jokes about 
Scarlatti, the torturer — every time he came towards us 
with the branding iron, with an ‘S' on the end, we just 
cracked up! Rodney got a bit upset about that.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “We couldn't believe how 1 could be 
on a sacrificial altar, and then whisked away without 
them seeing me. Tom did this wonderful snakelike 
thing where he just pulled me off! He was very 
funny.” 


RODNEY BENNETT: “Lis Sladen was a very considered 
actor. She thought a lot about what she was doing, 
though she was often in the very thankless situation of 
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being tied up or faced with some terrible gunge. She 
put her heart and soul into it.” 


SLADEN: “Originally, I'd planned one year; 
‘ame two, then three. | got a great deal of 
satisfaction from making Sarah Jane what she was. 
Even so, there were boundaries that couldn't be 
crossed, and | felt that I'd really done my best, had 
my day, and should hand over to somebody else. I felt 
regret, of course, but I was happy that it was | who 
took the initiative and not someone giving me a quiet 
push from above. In fact, they asked me how I should 
go out, and I said, ‘Make it quiet — not over-dramatic.' 
I didn’t want to die or anything like that.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “On the whole, | said to writers, ‘Do 
you know the film The Hand of Orlac?’ They'd say, ‘No,’ 
and I'd explain that it was about this pianist whose 
disembodied hand went around strangling people, and 
I suggested that if this hand were an alien hand... well, 
I gave this idea to Bob Baker and Dave Martin.” 


BOB BAKER AND DAVE MARTIN: “I remember being 
frightened to death by The Hand of Orlac when | was 
kid,” says Bob, “but we based our story on it." 


@ DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


“The severed hand crawling around has been in 
so many horror films,” takes up Dave, “but that's no 
on not to nick it. It was all Robert Holmes’ idea — he 
presented us with a two-page outline for four episodes. 

“It was a good plot,” adds Bob. “The idea of cloning 
is commonplace now, but, at the time, we were at 
the forefront of tomorrow's world! We read Scientific 
American to get ideas. We had a villain in Eldrad who 
was slightly sympathetic, although she turned out to 
be lying. Her success was down to Judith Paris, a very 
strong actress, who played the part before it became 
Ebony Man.” 

“This is where we got them into Oldbury Power 
Station, isn't it?” 

“The nuclear reactor is just down the road from here. 
We rang them up and said, ‘We're writing for Doctor 
Who, and want to set it in a power station, Can we come 
along?’ They said, ‘We'd be delighted.’ They showed us 
virtually everything. When we were in the huge control 
room that featured in the story, this monitor kept 
flashing up: ‘Malfunction! Malfunction!’ They said, ‘Oh, 
it’s always doing that!’ They were very helpful.” 

“The BBC had never got into a nuclear power 
station before then.” 

“Elisabeth Sladen was departing in this story,” 
continues Bob, “Lis played the story right to the hilt, 
and did beautifully well with the discovery of the hand. 
She was taken over, and it gave her a good solo bit 
away from the Doctor. It’s always difficult writing the 
companion, because there's no sexual relationship, 
therefore it has to be the ‘But Doctor!’ syndrome.” 

“Lis was the famous ‘But Doctor!’ girl,” nods Dave. 
“Poor thing — that was the extent of her dialogue. She 
was very good, though. Robert Holmes took care of the 
nuts and bolts of Sarah's departure. We wrote a comical 
scene, but it was junked in favour of a quite touching 
one... The problem with two people writing together is 
that emotion tends to get left out in favour of byplay and 
dialogue, so Robert was quite right to give her a decent 
emotional send-off.” 


ELI H SLADEN: “How can you go through time 
and space in a police box, with a guy with two hearts, 
and then return to normality? Now, there are parallels 
there for me. It was a special time for me, working 
with Jon, and then with Tom, because it’s a special 
programme. There was nothing like it, and there 

still isn't. Many years later when Jon died, after the 
initial shock and sadness at his death, I realised that 
I'd never be able to share particular things with him 
— things that Jon and I did, and moments that were 


just for us. I'd been so sure that I'd see him again, 
just like Sarah was with the Doctor, but what Sarah 
had forgotten was that the Doctor is an alien; he has 
his own standards. There are feelings there, but he 
has to go against them sometimes to survive. It's his 
destiny. And her destiny is very different.” 

Sarah Jane is still widely considered to be the 
definitive Doctor Who companion, though. “Well, the 
time was right,” smiles Elisabeth, “and the company 
was right. That time from Jon through to Tom was 
when all the bits of the jigsaw fell into place.” 

That's rather modest of Elisabeth. Her performance 
must have had something to do with it, surely? 

“Well, it was never said at the time,” she considers, 


“so I don't take that with me. There was a time when 
Tom and | were called into the office, and Philip 
Hinchcliffe was nearly dancing on the table because 
of the viewing figures. The joy of it was that Tom and 
1, and the crew, we just started to know that we were 
doing it right. It was actually a success. People were 
watching.” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “I think Lis might have felt a little 
bitter when she left the series. She belonged to an era; 
Bob Holmes and | felt that we should do something 
new with the show. Inevitably that meant changing a 
few of the components. Of course, Sarah was one of the 
casualties of that change." 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “Barry Letts once asked me whether I 
thought he'd ruined my career by casting me in Doctor 
Who. Of course, there's no answer to that. I mean, | 
was typecast, but I was known. I don't think I'll ever 
really get away from Sarah. She's like part of the family 
now. And I've always stood up for the programme 

— I've never knocked it. I would defend Doctor Who to 
anybody.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “It was Philip's idea to do The Deadly 
Assassin, and he decided that I should write it. He said 
that it would be good to explore this place that we've 
never been to before: home of the Time Lords... It 
aroused a lot of anger amongst the traditionalists, but 
that’s all right.” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “I suppose | wanted to do a 
conspiracy story. The idea that the Doctor was a 
renegade Time Lord, and had fallen foul of his 
peers, fascinated me. We knew that Lis Sladen was 
going, and Tom was very keen to do a story on his 
own. I liked the idea of the Doctor thinking that he 
was in charge of the situation, when actually he was 
embroiled in this conspiracy, so Bob came up with this 
idea that the Doctor went back to the land of the Time 
Lords. I'd never done anything with the Time Lords, 
but I had seen one that Barry Letts had done; it was 
quite good in the way that it handled the Time Lords, 
making them sort of all-powerful monks, But Bob 
1ated the Time Lords — he thought that they were a 
weak bunch — so he did different version...” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “People have often asked whether | 
ased Time Lord society on religious grounds, rather 
ike the Vatican with cardinals, etcetera, but I saw it 
more as scholastic — you have your colleges of learning 
with Deans and all that. I decided that from what we 
new of the Time Lords, we were wrong. People said 
that they were august and remote people, who were only 
concerned with keeping the structure of time in place, 
but then I looked back and discovered that they ‘framed’ 
the Troughton Doctor, and got him to do various 

things, and then hauled him up in front of them on 
trial — like the Americans persecuting McCarthy — so 1 
decided that there were two sides to them. They have 
one image that they project, but they were something 


else to themselves, which every now and then produced 
renegades like the Meddling Monk, Omega, and the 
Master. Every so often, somebody turns up who claims 
to be a Time Lord, who is a megalomaniac, so they can't 
all be good, can they?” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Part of the Time Lord set-up was to 
have a powerful villain, so Bob suggested that we used 
the Master in The Deadly Assassin...” 


DAVID MALONEY: “I chose Peter because, apart from 
being a very well-known radio actor, it was of particular 
interest to me having watched him after the war as the 
leading man with the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company. 
Consequently, he had a splendid voice.” 
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DAVID MALONEY: “Jim Acheson is now, of course, one 
of the big international film costume designers. | 
think the reason that there were problems on The 
Deadly Assassin was because he had a battle with his 
department over the money that he wanted to spend. 
He made these superb costumes for the Time Lords, 
and they were going to cost so much money. In the 
end, we couldn't afford enough of them. Also, we had 
a limitation on extras in our budget, so we didn't have 
enough, and we didn't have enough costumes either. 
What we did in order to get the Time Lords multiplied 
was put them in different sections or segments of 

the screen. The set had galleries in it, so we recorded 
all the extras in a lower gallery, reran the recording, 
and superimposed them there. | think there was a 
feeling of revolution amongst the extras, because they 
were feeling that maybe they should be paid more for 
doubling up like this! 


° DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


DAVID MALONEY: “I cast Bernard because I knew that 
there was going to be this great one-to-one between 
the Doctor and this mysterious opponent who'd 
dogged him. The opponent needed to be the kind of 
physical actor who could measure up to Tom, They 
were well matched: Tom was six foot two, and so was 
Bernard,” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “We had a strange episode, almost 
all on film, where the Doctor fought a battle inside the 
mind of Goth, I wanted to have a go at something really 
over the edge, really strange. It was weird. We tried to 
push the boundaries of the programme a little.” 


TOM BAKER 


Some people think that Philip 
Hinchcliffe’s days were the best days. He w 
and I was fresh, so maybe that's why it appears that 
thos als are better.” 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “Tom and I started together — we 
were both new boys on the block — and I think that 
formed a bond between us. I never, at that time, 
wished that I was working with another actor as the 
Doctor. We talked and collaborated a lot. I tried to play 
to his strengths, emphasising his charismatic quality, 
which served the programme well. I think, by and 
large, that he and I never fell out, and 1 look back on 
that time with fondness. It was a happy relationship, I 
don't know what he says about me, though!” 


TOM BAKER: “Of course, for years, I've been mocked by 
certain people for how seriously I took the part — but 

I was an alien. | had fans to be responsible to. You 
know this: you yourself have readers to be responsible 
to, fans of your own, and you must consciously try to 
be excited by your work or your subject, or else you'll 
lose them. And you can't live without fans... Fans 

are crucial... Unless you're some kind of Carthusian 
monk, then you must have one fan, and that’s your 
partner. Then you have a little family, and you've got 
four fans. Some nice neighbours, and you've got 11 
fans. But if you're a big star footballer or big actor, 
then you might have thousands of fans. If you were 
Doctor Who in 1976, then you'd have a million fans! 
Amazing! It was irresistible. They were glorious days 
— days of my own glory. 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “| was aware of these problems, 
obviously, because I was creating them, but I felt 

that, by and large, we steered a pretty good line, 

and I would suggest that most of Mrs Whitehouse's 
criticisms were somewhat over-hysterical... At that 
time, there were a lot of people at the BBC who were 
worried about Mrs Whitehouse’s general onslaught 

at the Corporation, but at the same time there were 
medical experts writing to me saying that Doctor Who 
was having beneficial effects on children — it was 
helping children to crystallise what had previously 
been unarticulated fears. In other words, if a child can 
actually pin its fears on something that is acted out, 
then it gains a release and, although the child may 

be frightened during the battle of good versus evil, a 
removal of those fears when the Doctor is seen to win 
at the end...” 


DAVID MALONEY: “Well, let’s think about the chain of 
command here. The writer would write the script, 
the script editor would edit it, the producer and the 
director would look over it, the script would then go 
out to be shot, the rushes would be looked at, the 
raw material would be assessed, and then it would be 
edited into the final show. Then a viewing procedure 
would take place: the director would view it when 
finished, the producer would view it with the 
director, and then the head of department would 
view it with the producer. So a lot of people were 
responsible and could have asked for anything to be 
changed or cut as it went through the system. In that 
sense, we were all responsible for the output.” 


it wa: 


R: “I don't feel we really went to far with the 
violence in the show. | think if it had been over the 
top, someone would have said so.” 


TC 


PHILIP HINCHCLIFFE: “The thing is, Bob and I had a 


very strong sense of how you manipulate an audience. 


We both had a very powerful story sense — of wanting 
to create an effect on the audience. Now, admittedly, 

l haven't looked at any other eras of Doctor Who to 
compare it, but I would be very surprised if anyone 
before or after bettered us in terms of surprise, of 
sensationalism, and of powerfully-created cliffhangers 
The whole thing began to get a little more muscular, 
and we were able to couple that with some strong 
writing. That, in turn, enabled us to attract good 
actors, who put in some top performances, and 


therefore, when you've got good acting within a 
powerful concept, you could find yourself easily 
becoming very frightened... It all has to do with the 
portrayal of human pain, which, curiously enough, 
doesn't worry many children, but does worry a lot 

of adults... So what Bob and I discovered was that, 
having made the series more adult and more realistic, 
we had to run up against the thin dividing line 
between what is acceptable to Saturday teatime family 
viewing, and what is not...” 
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AFTERWORD 


BY MARK GATISS 


Rae ae 


ne mid-Winter afternoon, a few years ago, I found 
myself at a loose end. Night was swallowing the 
western sky like a dark, velvet cloak. Pea and ham 
soup was bubbling on the cooker, and the football 
results were chattering away on the telly. And 
then suddenly it hit me. Hit me stronger than in many a long year, 
sparkling through my guts and bones and leaving me with a silly grin 
on my face. Saturdayness, That indefinable feeling of excitement, of 
possibility, of nostalgia, but most of all, let’s face it, of Doctor Who. 

Now this was a time, gentle reader, before the great Regeneration. 
A time when Russell and Chris and David and everything was just 
so much impossible dreaming. In honour of that long-lost feeling, 

I hunted through the shelves and popped on the video of The Curse 
of Peladon. Lightning flashes! Wind howls! Jo's going on a date with 
Mike Yates! The Doctor's wearing zip-up boots! Night draws on, I eat 
my soup, Alpha Centauri twitters, God's in his Heaven and alls right 
with the world. How wonderful, I thought, to have such a thing, a 
little blessed pill of pure nostalgia for that long ago time. Jon Pertwee, 
as you may know, was my Doctor. Apart from a strange race-memory 
of my parents doing impressions of the Atlantean Fish-People, my 
very first recollection of Doctor Who is the Autons on the high street 
— or ‘the one with the shop-window dummies’ as we used to call 

it. | was instantly hooked and immediately prey to the clever-clogs 
sneers of my brother and sister who talked airily of Zarbi and giant 
crabs and ‘the ones where the Daleks and the Cybermen met up’. 
Well, that'd never happen, would it? They said the Doctor used to 
look different but how could he? The Doctor was this tall, thin, white- 
haired man, so authoritative, so debonair, pretty much a surrogate 
granddad, | think, at whose altar I positively worshipped. I have such 
vivid recollections of those early stories. Of being scared every time 
we drove past the gasometers on the way to my Uncle Harry's house 
because of Inferno, of having a wee in a drain and being petrified that 
the Troll doll from Terror of the Autons was creeping up behind me, 
and thinking that the BBC3 broadcast from Devil's End was real and 
that somehow Doctor Who and my life had mysteriously merged. 

I can understand that, to younger fans or even new fans, the 
Pertwee era may seem overly militaristic, with a too clubbable, rather 
Establishment Doctor, but that is to ignore what it felt like to be there. 
The show as first encountered is the show, anything before or since 
inevitably viewed through a different filter. So, for me, that magic, 
that Saturdayness, will always be intimately bound-up in those five 
smashing seasons and the gently patronising but utterly wonderful 
Doctor I first knew, 

Which is why, when the regeneration came, I was bereft. I 
remember begging Mark Matthews (my Doctor Who friend at school) 
to assure me that the Doctor could change back. Who was this curly- 
haired interloper? | truly mourned. It wasn't the same. It couldnt be. 
Even though, by then, I was a proper fan (I had Target paperbacks 
and the Monster Book and the Radio Times Special and everything), it 
was as though the light had gone out of my life. Of course, what kept 
me watching - apart from sheer loyalty — was that the interloper’s 
stories were just fantastic. How they spoiled us. I can still remember 
the numb joy I felt at the end of Part Six of Genesis when the BBC 
announcer let out that next week we'd be subject to the Revenge of 
the Cybermen! And then Zygons and Mummies and Morbius and 
Krynoids and - oh it was all so rich and colourful and wonderful and 
I had a PG Tips wall-chart to prove how astoundingly, playground- 
proof popular Doctor Who was. | still didn’t quite trust Tom Baker, but 
I knew he was terrific and just gloried in the warmth of it all. 

Looking back now, of course, I feel like I had the very best of luck, 
straddling both eras. It’s generally regarded as the show's golden 
period, when a hugely popular Doctor handed over to an unknown 
who went on to become the most popular of all. Interesting to note 
that the cover of last year’s Christmas Radio Times with the TARDIS 
in a snow-globe still showed — despite the massive success of the new 
series and the completely new image of the Doctor — a snowman 
wearing a scarf and floppy hat... «aii» 
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